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THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. 


By Mrs. EMMA D 


_K. N. SOUTHW ORTH. 





A residence for woman, child, or man, 

A dwelling-place—and yet no habitation; 
A house, but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication.—Hood. 


In childhood I always had a fearless 
faith in ghosts. I desired before all 
sights to see them, and threw myself 
in the way of meeting them whenever 
and wherever there seemed the slight- 
est possibility of so doing. Whenever 
there were mysterious sounds heard in 
the night, I listened with breathless 
interest, arose from the bed in silent 
eagerness, and went stealing on tiptoe 
through the dark house, in the hopes 
of meeting the ghosts. Once I met a 
severe blow on the nose from the 
sharp edge of an open door, and once 
a tom-cat, who made one spring from 
the top of the pantry shelves, upon 
my head, and another thence through 
a broken window pane. I would hav 
liked to fancy him a ghostly cat, only 
I knew him too well for our own 
“Tom,” the cunningest thief that ever 
run on four feet. Another time, per- 
ambulating through the house at mid- 
night, I surprised a burglar, who, mis- 
taking me in the darkness for the 
master of the house, the watch, or an 
ambush, jumped straight over my 
head (or past me, I hardly knew 
which in my astonishment), and made 
his escape at the back door. But I 
must say that I never met a ghost, or 
even a “vestige” of a ghost until—but 
I think I will begin at the beginning 
and tell you the whole story. 

At the Newton Academy, where 
I was educated, among two hundred 
fellow pupils, I had but one bosom 
friend and confidante—quite enough 





in all discretion for one individual, 
though you are aware that most 


young ladies haye at least a dozen. ° 


My female Pythias was Mathilde Le- 
gare, a beautiful and warm-hearted 
ereole from New Orleans. Orestes 
and Pylades, Castor and Pollux, the 
Siamese twins, are but faint illustra- 
tions of the closeness of our friend- 
ship. To say that we were insepara- 
ble is nothing to the fact—we were 
united, blended, consolidated; and the 
one “angel” of Swedenborg formed of 
two congenial spirits, is the only suf- 
ficiently expressive example of our 
union of hearts. It was of little use 
for me to study a lesson, for though 
I had never looked at it, if Mathilde 
only committed hers to memory I was 
sure in some occult manner to have 
mine ‘at my fingers’ ends”—or, on 
the other hand, if I studied, Mathilde 
might play,—she would recite her 
task just as well. Moreover, if I told 
a story Mathilde would swear to it, 
and vice versa. In short, we two were 
in all cases “too many” for all the 
rest of the school—principal, assist- 
ants, masters and pupils—and we af- 
forded a striking illustration of the 
truth of Robert Browning’s lines— 
though I suppose the latter alluded to 
a “true marriage” and not a school- 
girl friendship: 

“If any two creatures grow into one 
They should do more than the world has 

done, 
By each apart ever sO weak, * 
Yet vainly thro’ the world should you seek, 


For the knowledge and the might, 
Which in such union grew their right.”’ 


As Mathilde was rich and I was 
comparatively poor, this friendship 


andl. 
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brought me many advantages, among 
which was the privilege of annual 
travel and change of scene. About 
the first of every July, Mathilde’s 
father and mother would leave their 
sugar plantation in Louisiana, and 
travel northward. They usually ar- 
rived at the Newton Academy about 
the tenth of the month, in time to be 
present at the annual examination 


_and exhibition of the pupils. Upon 


these occasions, Mathilde, who pos- 
sessed quickness and yvivacity, rather 
than depth or strength of mind, gen- 
erally achieyed a brilliant success; 
though she often told me that her 
triumph in being first at these mile- 
stones on the road to fame, was noth- 
ing more than the success of the 
twift-footed, careless hare over the 
slow and painstaking tortoise who 
Vyould win the race at the goal. 

However this might be, Mr. and 
Ws. Legare were equally proud of 
tLeir daughter’s genius and beauty, 
and to reward her “industry and ap- 
plication,” as they called it, they took 
her each year to spend the long vaca- 
tion of July and August with them 
in making a tour of the Virginia 
Springs, which are the most frequent- 
ed by Southerners, for the conven- 
ience of bringing their servants with 
them. 

Upon one occasion, however, that 
of the vacation preceding the last year 
of Mathilde’s residence at school, Mr. 
Legare determined to vary their usual 
route by going to the Northern wa- 
tering places of Saratoga and Balls- 
ton. And, as usual, I, with the con- 
sent of my guardians, accompanied 
the party as their invited guest. 

We arrived. at Saratoga at the very 
height of the season. In all, I sup- 
pose that there might have been sey- 
eral thousand. visitors at the springs. 


-The United States Hotel, at which we 





And, though Mr. Legare grumbled in 
a very old-gentlemanly way, and Mrs. 
Legare wished herself home again, 
Mathilde and I enjoyed the crowd for 
the crowd’s sake, and experienced the 
truth of the popular adage of “the 
more the merrit:.” 

At a place like that, even in the 
ballroom, “distinction” was almost as 
impossible as it is said to be in Lon- 
don, where now that the “Duke” is 
dead, no one is any one, Scarcely any- 
body was anybody at Saratoga that 
season. Many a village beauty, the 
toast of her own little circle, and 
many a city belle, the queen of her 
own coterie, who went thither, rea- 
sonably expected to make a “sensa- 
tion,” found herself and her claims to 
notice lost in a brilliant multitude all 
mone or less expectant or disappoint- 
ed. 

I thought Mathilde, with her tall 
and beautifully rounded form, stately 
head, pure olive complexion, shaded 
by jet-black ringlets, and lighted up 
by laughing, black eyes, bridged over 
with arch and flexible black eye-brows 
—would attract: some attention. 

’ Not a bit of it! Heiress and beauty 
as she was, Mathilde Legare was mere- 
ly one in the crowd. There were hun- 
dreds with equal or greater claims to 
distinction. And so our beautiful 
Mathilde was not enthroned. Of 
course she scon attracted around her 
a circle of old and new acquaintances, 
and had from them a due share of at- 
tention. 

Among the first of these new ac- 
quaintances was a young gentleman 
of the name of Howard. His intro- 
duction to our party, without being 
romantic, was. certainly marked by 
singularity. It occurred the third 
day after our arrival, at one of the 
weekly balls at the United States. It 
happened to be a fine, cool evening, 


stopped, was uncomfortably crowded.| and the assembly upon the occasion 
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was unusually large. The saloon was 
quite crowded, leaving but little room 
for the motions of the dancers. 

Mathilde was looking very beauti- 
ful that night. She wore a dress with 
a three-fold skirt of very fine trans- 
parent thale over rose-colored silk, 
and which, with every motion, floated 
around her graceful form with a mist- 
like softness and lightness; a berthe 
and falls of the finest lace vailed her 
rounded arms and neck. She wore no 
jewels, but a wreath of rich, white he- 
liotrope crowned her jetty ringlets, 
and a bouquet of the same oderiferous 
flowers employed her slender fingers. 

Yes, she was looking very lovely. 
Nevertheless, Mathilde, as well as my- 
self, seemed destined to adorn the sofa 
as a “wall flower” all the evening, for 
set after set formed until every one 
was complete. The music struck up, 
and the dancing commenced, and still 
no one came near us, nor did we even 
so much as see, within the range of 
our vision, one single person that we 
knew. 

Mathilde voted this “the very stu- 
pidest. ball’ she was ever at, and 
hoped her papa would never come to 
Saratoga again. 

I, for my part, fell into the study 
of faces, and through them into the 
study of character, and through that 
into dreaming. 

Presently a head—start not, gentle 
reader, there was a living body at- 
tached to it—attracted my particular 
attention. It was not because it was 
above every other head present— 
though had not this been the case I 
should not at that distance have seen 
it—nor was it because it was a very 
handsome one—for there were others 
much handsomer, but it was a very 
remarkable, characteristic, individual 
sort of head—a monarchical head, 
with a forehead that in its ecommand- 
ing height and breadth seemed the 
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natural thrown of intellectual sovye- 
reignty, with a strongly and clearly 
marked nose and mouth, with eyes 
full of calm power—that surveyed the 
multitude below with the quiet inter- 
est of a king inspecting his army on 
some festive parade day. 

“Magnus Apollo!” were the words 
that sprang alive to my lips, as I laid 
my hand upon the soft, white arm of 
Mathilde and called her attention to 
this stranger. 

“Hush! he is looking this way,” 
said my companion, blushing and 
casting down her eyes. 

I knew very well, if he was “look- 
ing this way,” at whom he must be 
looking, and so did mot feel Ma- 
thilde’s embarrassment in again rais- 
ing my eyes to the “Magnus Apollo.” 


When I did so I perceived that he was ° 


in conversation with another gentle- 
man, whom I recognized as Mr. , 
the proprietor of the house. I saw 
Mr. bow and precede the stran- 
ger, conducting him to the presence 
of Mr. Legare, to whom he immedi- 
ately introduced him. I saw Mr. Le- 
gare and the stranger approaching 
our quarter of the room, and | 
thought I understood it all. 

I was not mistaken. 

Mr. Legare presented the stranger 
as “Mr. Howard, of Boston,” first to 
me, whom he favored with a bow, 
but certainly not with a single glance, 
and next to Mathilde, whom he al- 
most immediately petitioned to be- 
come his partner in the next quad. 
rille. 

Miss Legare bowed a gracious ac- 
ceptance to his suit. 

The presentation over, Mr. Legare 
went to rejoin his wife, who could not 
endure to be left alone. 

Mr. Howard remained standing be- 
fore us, and soon, by the brilliancy, 
variety and interest of his conversa- 
tion, attracted and engaged both his 
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hearers. He was certainly a man of 
the most distinguished and com- 
manding presence that I had ever 
seen, and one for whom every hour’s 
acquaintance increased our esteem. 

When the new quadrille formed, 
with a graceful bow he extended his 
hand to Mathilde and led her to the 
head of one of the sets. He danced 
as well as he conversed. Why should 
I run into detail? Mathilde’s fancy 
was captivated. They finished the 
quadrille, and for the remainder of 
the evening Mr. Howard’s attentions, 
though very devoted, were marked by 
too much delicacy and good taste to 
attract notice from any one except her 
te whom they were directed. 

The impression made upon Ma- 


_thilde was as yet not sufficiently deep 


to render her reserved with me upon 
this subject. Consequently, when the 
ball was over, and we had reached our 
double-bedded chamber, my friend 
broke forth in eager exclamations. 

“Did you ever see such a fine-look- 
ing person, Agnes? and then his con- 
versation! how brilliant! and how va- 
ried! how much he must have trav- 
eled; and then how well he dances!” 

“Pshaw!” said I. “ ‘Oh, what a fall 
was there!’ ‘from the sublime to the 
ridiculous!’ ” 

“Yes, but he does dance well, and 
let me tell you that very few men can 
do so. He strikes the nice balance be- 
tween ‘le grand’ and ‘la frivole’ in his 
manner! And then his name—How- 


ard—‘la creme de la creme’ of aristo- 


cratic names. Don’t you remember 


Le Lion blanc of the house of How- 
ard?” 

And so she rattled on, talking in- 
cessantly of the new acquaintance 
until we went to bed, and I went to 
sleep, leaving her still talking. 

The next merning T noticed that 
Mathilde spent more than usual time 


Band attention upen her toilette. She 





looked very pretty—when did she 
not?—in her embroidered cambric 
morning dress, with no ornament but 
her jetty ringlets flowing down each 
side her freshly blooming face. 

hen we went downstairs,, there 
was Mr. Howard waiting in the hall 
to offer Mathilde his arm to the 
breakfast table. 

Afterward, at the ladies’ bowling 
alley, who but Mr. Howard stood at 
Mathilde’s elbow to hand the balls? 
Who took her in to dinner? Who 
made a horse-block of his knee and a 
stepping-stone of the palm of his hand 
to lift Mathilde into her saddle? Whe 
attended her in her afternoon ride? 
In her evening walk? In the duet 
with the - piano accompaniment at 
night? 

Howard—still Howard! 

Until after several weeks of thia as- 
sociation, at last papa opened his eyes 
and inquired first of himself.and next 
of his host. 

“Who is this Mr. Howard who is 
paying such very particular attention 
to my daughter?” 

“Mr. Howard, sir; Mr. Howard is a 
very talented young mechanic of Bos- 
ton,” answered the proprietor. 

“A what?’ questioned the aston- 
ished old gentleman. 

“A very accomplished young ma- 
chinist and mathematical instrument 
maker, sir, who has realized quite a 
handsome fortune by his patented im- 
provement in—” 

“The foul fiend!” exclaimed the old 
aristocratic, throwing up his hands in 
consternation, as he trotted off. 

His daughter talking, dancing, rid- 
ing, flirting, with a mechanic! Oh! 
horror, horror, horror! 

The result of this was that after 
Mr. Legare’s perturbed feelings had . 
hecome somewhat calmed he called 
for his bill, settled it, took four places 
in the morning eoach, ordered hig 
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servants to pack up, and the next day 
set out for the South. 

He was very much disturbed; Mrs. 
Legare said nothing, but poor Ma- 
thilde was miserable, having been 
made to féel that she had unwittingly 
brought discredit upon herself and all 
her family. 

Mr. Legare left Mathilde and my- 
self at our school, and, with his wife, 
proceeded to Louisiana. 

I soon saw that the warm-hearted 
young Southern maiden really was, or 
believed herself to be, the subject 
of a deep and unhappy attachment. 
She became reserved to all—even to 
me—and her health suffered. As 
weeks grew into months her indispo- 
sition increased. One day her emo- 
tions broke the bounds of reserve, 
and, throwing herself into my arms, 
she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Agnes, if Frank would only 
write to me I should not feel so 
wretched!” 

“Frank? Who is Frank, my love?” 
I inquired in surprise, for I had never 
heard this name among our acquaint- 
ances. 

She blushed deeply. “Oh, I mean 
Mr. Howard, you know! Frank How- 
ard.” 

“No, I did not know! Has it come 
to this? and do you call him Frank? 
And do you, perhaps, correspond with 
him? Oh, Mathilde, Mathilde, my 
dear, take care!” 

“Oh! no, no, I do not correspond 
with him—never have done so. He 
never even asked me; but after pa got 
«0 high with him, he looked mournful 
and dignified, and took leave of me! 
Oh! he might write to me!” 

“Mathilde, knowing your father’s 
sentiments, he would not, as a man of 
honor, commence a correspondence 
with you. But tell me, dear, how far 
this affair has gone?” 

“Qh! very far indeed; he was going 
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to ask me of papa that very day we 
left!” 

“Wait, Mathilde! you are so young. 
If this is anything more serious than 
a passing fancy on both sides, he will 
delay until you leave school, and then 
he will first seek you at your father’s 
house. This is the only course for a 
man of honor in such a case, you are 
aware.” 

“Um-m! little hope in seeking me 
at my father’s house, with my father’s 
estimate of a mechanic! But I do not 
the least believe that Frank Howard 
is a mechanic! He does not look like 


one!” 


“Nonsense, my dear Mathilde! he is 
an intelligent Boston mechanic, who 
has made a valuable invention that 
has brought him a fortune; that is all 
about it.” 

Still Mathilde’s health waned, and 
at last the principal of our academy 
wrote to her parents, who came, and, 
finding her condition more precarious 
than they had anticipated, removed 
her from school and carried her home. 
Mathilde could not bring against her 
friend the same charge that she had 
brought against her lover, for I re- 
quested a frequent correspondence 
and faithfully kept up my part of it. 

I remained at Newton for nearly 
twelve months after Mathilde left. 

And this time, passed in so great 
monotony by me, was full of event for 
Mathilde and those connected with 
her. In the first place, she accom- 
panied her friends on a short visit to 
Europe, and, returning, entered so- 
ciety at New Orleans with some eclat. 

Then followed for her father a suc- 
cession of losses, one growing out of 
another, until his fortune was so re- 
duced as to make it necessary for him 
to retrench and change his whole 
style of living. 

Under such circumstances his pride 
would not permit him to remain in 








neur. 


he removed his family. 


nothing directly from her Saratoga 
{ lover, but had learned, through the 
newpapers, that he had been nomi- 
; nated to represent his district in the 
| National House of Representatives. 

i. Hoping much from the two cir- 
cumstances of her own reduction in 
} worldly fortune and her lover’s eleva- 
tion in social rank, which must bring 


i them nearer together in position, she 
j had called the attention of her father 
to the announcement of Mr. Howard’s 
nomination, but her fond expecta- 
tions were soon dissipated by the old 


aristocrat’s comment: 
“Oh, yes, my dear, I see! Any up- 


the 


start can get into Congress now. Real- 
ly, a private station is the seat of 
honor, but the comfort remains that 
a patrician by birth is still a patri- 
cian, no matter how low his worldly 
fortunes; a plebeian is still a plebeian, 
even though accidents or caprice may 
constitute him a legislator.” 

“And now what shall I do, Agnes?” 
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: : wrote Mathilde, after recounting 
1 these things. 

| “Hope! If Mr. Howard is as con- 
i stant as you appear to be, you have 


everything to expect from time and 
change ordered by Providence,” was 
| my written reply. 
| I finally left school at the com- 
mencement of the Summer vacation 
following the Spring in which Mr. 
Legare’s family removed to their 
mountain home in Virginia. 


a 





_that part of the country, where for so 
many years he had lived grand seig- 
















His wife was a Virginian by birth 
and education, and, in changing her 
home, preferred to return to her na- 
tive State. Therefore Mr. Legare pur- 
chaed a small estate lying within a 
fertile gap of the Alleghanies, to 
which, in the Spring of the next year, 


Up to this time Mathilde had heard 
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It was just before the ensuing 
Christmas that I received an invita- 
tion from Mathilde to come up and 
spend the holidays with her at her 
father’s new home. RC che Ask 

In extending this invitation, she 
wrote: “I do not know, dear Agnes, 
how much or how little you may feel 
disposed to eredit these modern, so- 
called spiritual manifestations—these 
‘rappings,’ ‘table-tippings,’ etc., but I 
know your strong penchant for the 
supernatural and your inveterate 
habit of ghost-hunting, and I do as- 
sure you, if it will be any inducement 
for you to come to us, that our home 
contains as inexplicable a mystery as 
ever frightened human habitants 
away, and doomed a dwelling-place to 
desolation and decay, and this haunt- 
ing presence infests a house in a 
neighborhood as yet innocent of 
spirit-rappings, table-tippings and 
‘sich like diviltries, as it is of rail- 
roads, steamboats and telegraph wires. 
But I shall say no more of this mys- 
tery until I see you ‘face to face’ éx- 
cept this, that even my unbelieving 
pa talks of selling the place unless the 
nuisance js explained and removed.” 

I think that it was the existence of 
this darkly intimated spectre that fas- 
cinated me to the point of accepting 
Mathilde’s invitation. Ghost-hunting 
was my one weakness—perhaps | 
should say monomania, I secretly 
hoped that there might be a haunted 
chamber in the old house, and that 
they might put me to sleep in it; fur- 
thermore, that I might be favored 
with an interview with the ghost. I 
resolved to go. No persuasion had 
power to withhold me, no obstacle to 
prevent me. My only brother was ex- 
pected home to spend Christmas, but 
I would not wait for him. I would, 
on the contrary, ask Mr. Legare to in- 
vite him to follow me. The weather 
was very severe, the snow covered the 
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ground to the depth of two feet on a 
level, and what it might be among the 
ravines of the mountains I was going 
to cross I feared to conjecture; never- 
theless, to go I was determined. 

It was a three days’ and three 
nights’ stage ride from Winchester, 
where I lived with my guardian, to 
Wolfbrake, the home of the Legare. 
Accordingly, in order to reach my 
journey’s end on Christmas Eve, I set 
out from home on the twentieth of 
December, and, after three days and 
nights of the roughest traveling, up 
hill and down, through the darkest 
forests, along the banks of the most 
frightful precipices, across the rudest 
and most primitive bridges thrown 
over the most awful chasms, through 
mountain streams so deep and rapid 
that in fording them it was often hard 
to tell whether we rode or rowed. 
Finally, on the evening of the twenty- 
fourth, I reached Frost Height, where 
the mules from Wolfbrake, under the 
charge of Uncle Judah, already await- 
ed me. 

Although it was getting dusky, and 
the road down the snow-covered 
mountain path to Wolfbrake was not 
of the safest description, even by day- 
light, and might be considered dan- 
gerous by a starless night, yet Uncle 
Judah, with the hard-headedness of 
a favored old family servant, insisted 
that I should set forth immediately, 
as “Marse and Mis’ would be ’spect- 
in’” me to supper. 

So, mounting my mule, and pre- 
ceded by the old servant upon his 
jack, I descended into the outer dark- 
ness of the downward mountain path. 

In a little while it was quite dark, 
and I could neither see Judah on his 
jack before me, nor even the narrow 
path under my feet. At every step I 
seemed to be plunging down into 
some dark abysm of shadows below 
shadows. 1 could not guide my 


course. but trusted to the habits and 


surefootedness of the mountain mule 
that carried me. A glimmering light 
shining up from the deepest depths of 
the darkness below indicated the po- 
sition of Wolfebrake lodge. There 
was always a strange, mystic interest 
fell in approaching a place like that, 
for the first time, amid the shadows of 
night. The undefined, shapeless mass 
of buildings, the unseen boundaries, 
the unknown circumstances, that 
await us,all like somestrange mystery, 
pique curiosity. And to these gen- 
eral subjects of interest was added the 
particular one of the haunting pres- 
ence of which Mathilde had darkly 
written. I was yielding imagination 
up to the fascination of these dreamy 
speculations, when my mule, having 
reached the bottom, or else an obstacle 
of some sort—I could not in the deep 
darkness decide which—stopped short. 
miliar voice say: 

“Ts that you, Uncle Judah? Did 
Agnes come?” 

“Yes, honey,” relied the old man: 
and— 

“T am here! where are you, dea) 
Mathilde?” exclaimed I, in the same 
instant. 

“T am in the carryall. Uncle Judah 
help your Miss Agnes off, and briny 
her in here with me.” 

In obedience the old man lifted ma 
out of my saddle, and, to use his own 
vernacular, “toted” me “through the 
slush,” and set me in the carryall be- 
side Mathilde. I could not see her 
form, but I felt her arms wound 
around me, and her lips against my 
face, searching for those other lips 
that quickly met hers, and then— 

“T arn so overjoyed to see you, dear 
Agnes! It was so good of you to 
come!” she said. “I couldn’t wait! I 
had to order the carryall and come to 
meet you at the foot of the hill.” 

We were then about a half a mile 
from the house. Mathilde made thx 
boy that drove her get down and give 
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place on the driver’s seat to Uncle 
Judah, and then take charge of the 
mules, to lead them home. And go 
we proceeded through the snow-coy- 
ered bottom toward the house. 

As I said, it was so dark that I 
could not clearly distinguish the out- 
line of the buildings, but there ap- 
peared to be two houses, an old one 
and a new one, joined by a covered 
piazza, and shaded by many trees, 

We stopped before the door of the 
new house, from the parlor windows 
of which a stream of light from the 
lamps within was pouring, 

We were met by Mrs. Legare, who 
gave me a cordial welcome, and took 
me at once to an upper front cham- 
ber, comfortably furnished, where a 
fine wood fire burned, and a kettle of 
hot water stood upon the hearth for 
the convenience of warm ablutions. 

“This is your room, my dear Agnes, 
where I hope you will find yourself at 
home,” said my kind hostess. 

I thanked her, but secretly hoped 
that she would leave me alone with 
Mathilde, to hear the mystery of the 
haunting presence explained, for as 
yet we had no Opportunity of a tete- 
a-tete. 

But the old lady lingered with 
motherly solicitude until [| had 
washed myself and changed my tray- 
eling habit for a home dress; and then 
directing Jacinthe, or “Jet,” as she 
was nicknamed, to restore the room 
to order, she invited me down into the 
parlor. 

As I left the chamber I observed 
Jet’s eyes start out like beads, and she 
made a motion to follow us; but a per- 
emptory gesture from her mistress re- 
pelled her, and she remained, though 
evidently terrified at the idea of being 
left alone. 

“Can it be possible,” thought I, 
“that the child is afraid to stay by 
herself in the new house, when, of 


course, the Supernatural inmate, if 





haps they were 


there is one, must be a denizen of the 
old one?” 

And at the same time I experienced 
a feeling of disappointed love of ad- 


venture in being accommodated with 


a chamber so shining in freshness and 
so distant in character as well as lo- 
cation from what I fancied must be 
the scene of the mystery. 

When we reached the parlor we 
found a party of young people cok 
lected to celebrate Christmas Eve. 
But scarcely were the introductions 
over before a servant opened the door 
and announced supper—and, conc uct- 
ed by Mrs. Legare, we all went out b y 
way of the hall and the covered piazza 
to the dining-room in the old house, 
where the feast was spread. 

I cannot stop to analyze the sensa- 
tions with which I crossed the thresh- 
old of this mystery-haunted house, 
and entered the quaint, old-fashioned 
parlor where the supper table was set. 
The polished oak floor, the oak pan- 
eled walls, the high, narrow, deep-set 
windows, the tall, black walnut chim- 
ney-piece over the broad fireplace, 
flanked by a high cupboard in one cor- 
her, and a coffin-like clock in the 
other—all whispered of those who 
had lived and died there long years 
before. There was a well-spread and 
cheerfully lighted table, and a merry, 
youthful company assembled around 
it, but even these animating influ- 


ences were not sufficiently powerful 


to exercise the thoughts of the dead— 
for, talkative and frolicksome though 
they were, their talk was still of the 
supernatural, of ghosts, and ghosts’ 
seers. I did not talk—] was too ear- 
nestly interested in hearing. 
listened breathlessly to learn the mys- 
tery of the house. In vain! not a 


single allusion was made to a spectre 
Mm connection of Wolfbrake Lodge. 
Per- 
really ignorant of it. 

and cleared away, the 


They ignored the supposition. 


Snpper over 
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young people returned no more that 
night to the parlor in the new house, 
but prepared for a game of “snap- 
apple” in the old dining-room, which 
their romping could not hurt. 

I was so weary with my three days 
and nighis of riding, and so eager be- 
sides for a tete-a-tete with Mathilde, 
that I pleaded fatigue as an undeni- 
rble reason for retiring before the 
games should commence. I hoped 
that Mathilde alone would attend me. 
Not so. Mrs. Legare, apparently 
watching for my withdrawal, joined 
her daughter and myself as we left 
the room, and accompanied us to the 
chamber set apart for my use in the 
new house. When we had reached 
this apartment Mrs. Legare said: 

“There is no one that sleeps in this 
house usually. We keep these cham- 
bers principally for the use of our 
guests. No one will Occupy any room 
within it to-night except yourself, 
unless, indeed, you feel afraid—” 

“Afraid?” repeated I, in a tone that 
quickly called forth an apology. 

“Oh! I know, my dear Agnes, that 
you are no coward, but I did not 


negro women to sleep on a mattress in 
your room.” 

“By no means, Mrs. Legare. I 
shall fall asleep as soon as I touch my 
pillow, and-not wake until morning— 
so I should not be able to appreciate 
the benefit of Peggy or Dinah’s so- 
ciety. 

“Very well, my dear, as you please. 
Here is a bell-rope at your bed’s head; 
its wires run into the old house. If 
you should want anything, ring.” 

I smiled and assured my hostess 
I wanted nothing but sleep. Where- 
upon she called Mathilde, bade me 
good night and left the room. Turn- 
ing back, however, she said to me: 

“Aones, my dear, lock your cham- 
ber door after us.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Excuse me, my dear, but young 
people are forgetful—especially when 
they are tired and sleepy. I think I 
should like to hear you lock it, 
Agnes.” 

There was something in her cau- 
tion that struck me as very singular, 
but I laughed and went to the door, 
and, after repeating my good-night, 
as desired, shut the door in their faces 


know but that you might feel indis-j and locked it. 


posed to sleep alone in a strange} 


house.” 

“What? when it is a perfectly new 
house, Mrs. Legare? If, indeed, it 
were an old-time house, I might be 
afraid of the traditional ghost,” said 
I, watching in her countenance the 
effect of my words—and seeing her, 
to my astonishment, turn pale, and 
send a quick, significant glance to 
Mathilde, who averted her head. 

“Ah!” thought I, “the old house is 
haunted! Would they would only let 
me sleep there, where there is some 
chance of being delightfully fright- 
ened.” 

“T was about to say, Agnes, that if 
you prefer, I will send one of the 


“There! have you heard me lock the 
door?” I inquired. 

“Yes, my dear—all right.” 

“And is your mind at rest on that 
score?” 

“Y am sure that you have attended 
to my advice. Good-night, and happy 
dreams.” 

“Thanks, and the same good wishes. 
Good-night,” said I, in conclusion. 

1 listened and’ heard them go down- 
stairs, enter the parlor and fasten the 
windows and secure the safety of the 
fire there, go in the back hall door and 
bolt and bar it—and finally go out by 
the front door and lock it after them. 

Fastened up as I was in the house, 
{ did not feel myself quite in prison, 
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because, should I, like Sterne’s star- 
ling. want to “get out,” I could do so 
by the back door. 

Now, I never could account for it, 
but no sooner was I left alone in that 
room, resplendent as it was with new- 
ness, than a strange feeling of super- 
stition came over me that I could 
neither understand nor escape. It was 
in vain that I turned my eyes from 
the shining, white wall and freshly 
painted and varnished doors and win- 
dows, to the cheerful pattern of the 
carpet and furniture drapery, and said 
that in this new and freshly furnished 
chamber the supernatural was out of 
place, there grew upon me the impres- 
sion of an unearthly presence near, 
and the feeling, in spite of all proba- 
bility, that this—this was the scene of 
the household mystery—this was the 
Haunted Chamber! 

In this new aspect I examined it. 
It was the least like one that could be 
imagined. It was a lofty, spacious, 
cheerful, double-bedded room, with 
four large windows—two on the east 
and two on the west side—with a fire- 
place in the south wall, and the heads 
of the beds, at some distance apart, 
against the north wall. Between the 
two east windows was a pretty dress- 
ing-table and glass; between the west 
windows was a washstand, with a 
china service; on each side of the fire- 
place were two spacious clothes elos- 
ets; before the fire sat two easy chairs; 
in intermediate spaces arotnd the 
walls were half a dozen other chairs, 

I examined the clothes closets, and 
found them entirely empty,and at the 
service of my dresses; then I looked 
under the bed; then beneath the dra- 
pery of the dressing-table; and finding 
nothing that should not be there, un- 
dressed myself, said my prayers, blew 
out my candle and went to bed. . 

I could not sleep; my mind, my 
nerves. had for some reason become 
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unusually excited, and, despite of ex- 
treme fatigue, I lay awake. I thought 
the room was too light, for, though. 
the candle was extinguished, a glov- 
ing fire burned upon the hearth, a 
few yards from the foot of my bed, 

and the light of the now risen moon 

streamed into the east windows. After 

turning from side to side, vainly woo- 

ing slumber, I arose and went to close 

the east front windows. As I reached 

them with this purpose, I stayed my 

hand a moment, while I looked out at 

the snow-clad, moon-lit mountain 

landscape; below me was the bottom, 

bounded, not many furlongs off, by 

the cedar-grown precipice, down 

which, that very evening, I had come; 

under the shelter of that mountain, 

straight in the line of my vision, lay 

the family graveyard of the former 

owner, in a copse of evergreens, 

where the spectral-looking tombstones 

gleamed whitely among the dark firs 

and cedars. Meditating upon those 

departed, I closed the blinds of the 

front windows, and then went to the 

back ones. 

The latter looked straight down 
into the uncurtained windows of the 
lighted dining-room, where the young 
people were still at play. Above these 
windows, and directly opposite to 
mine, were those of Mrs. Legare’s bed- 
room, now dimly lighted from the fire 
within. 

With this proximity of the family. 
I felt less lonely, closed my blinds and 
returned to bed. 

Still I could not sleep. The fire on 
the hearth, beyond my bed’s foot, 
flickered up and down, casting tail, 
spectral shadows, that danced upon 
the walls, or stretched their long arms 
over the ceiling. For hours [ lay 
watching this phantasmagoria, unti! 
the fire died down, and the tall, dane- 
ing shadows sank into a mass of dark- 
ness, before s.vep came to my. wearied 
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senses, 
eyes upon the natural world, before a 
strange vision, or dream, if you prefer 
to call it so, passed before me. Me- 
thought I heard the click of a turning 


_ key; I opened my eyes, and saw the 


door slowly swing back upon its 
hinges, and a lady of dark, majestic 
beauty, dressed in deep mourning, and 
having a pale and careworn face, enter 
the chamber! Slowly and silently she 
walked to and fro, her footfall waking 
no echo—her progress attended by no 
sound, save the slight rustle of her 
silken robe! I was magnetized to 
watch her, us with clasped hands 
and wide-open, mournful eyes, she 
walked in ‘silent, measured steps up 
and down the room. At length she 
paused in the middle of the floor, fixed 
her eyes upon mine with a wild and 
mournful gaze, slowly raised one hand 
from the breast upon which both had 
been tightly clasped, and, with her 
spectral finger extended downward, 
pointed to the spot beneath her feet, 
and then as slowly resumed her for- 
mer attitude, and passed with meas- 
ured steps from the room. 

I tried to speak to her—to question 
her—but failed to utter a sound. In 
an agony of distress I tried to call out, 
and in the effort to do so awoke!— 
awoke to find that I had been dream- 
ing. ~ 
But, reader! the door that I had 
locked so carefully the night before 
was standing wide open, as when the 
dark woman of my dream had passed 
through it! 

Day was dawning. I shivered both 
from superstitious excitement and 
from the cool draught of air blowing 
upon me from the open door. I drew 
the cover elosely around me and lis- 
tened, but no sounds except the un- 
defined, low, pleasant murmur of 
awakening nature—the soft rustle of 
the pines in the up-springing morning 


But scarcely had I closed my 
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breeze, the flutter of the night birds 
waking up in their branches, and the 
detonating echo of distant, louder 
noises were heard. I arose softly and 
opened the east window blinds and 
then went back to bed to lie and watch 
the crimson light of morning kind- 
ling up the Orient. 

An hour I lay thus, watching the 
dawn growing brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day. And then I 
heard a key turned in the hall door, 
and some one come in and ascend the 
stairs, It was the little black maid 
Jet, come to make my fire. As she 
entered 1 saw her eyes grow wild, and 
she inquired: . 

“Miss Agnes, is yer been up, miss, 
to open dis yer door?” 

“T have been up this morning, Jet,” 
said I, not wishing to let her into my 
full confidence. The answer seemed 
to set her at rest, for her countenance 
lost its wild terror, and she proceeded 
with cheerful alacrity to light the fire, 
fill the ewers, and so forth. 

Before she had got through with 
her task there was a rush of many feet 
into the hall and up the stairs, and 
Mathilde and such of her young 
friends as were already up and dressed 
bounded into the room, exclaiming: 

“A merry Christmas! A merry 
Christmas, Agnes!” 

Their arrival was enough to put to 
flight all the supernatural visitants 
that Hades ever sent forth. They 
hurried me with my toilet; they wor- 
ried me to come down and see the 
Christmas tree, and get some eggnog. 

I was carried away with their gay 
excitement, and almost forgot my 
mysterious dream or visitant, but not 
quite, but all through the morning 
greetings of the family, the eggnog 
drinking, the visit to the Christmas 
tree, the distribution of presents, the 
merry breakfast, the arrival of invited 
guests, the Christmas dinner party, 
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the afternoon sports, and the evening | saw, standing in the middle of the 
dance, I was possessed with the haunt- room, the fearful woman of my 
ing presence of that dark, handsome dream, her finger pointed downward 
woman and her majestic woe. to the same spot, and still pointing 
We danced in the dining-room thus, she receded backward until she 
through all the Christmas night, and disappeared through the open door. 
it was two o’clock in the morning be-| I started up to call her, and, with 
before we separated. the violence of my effort, awoke! 
Again, when I was about to retire, awoke to see the morning lightshining 
Mrs. Legare came to accompany me.}in through the shutters that [ had 
“I hope you rested well last night,} neglected to close, and to hear little 
my dear Agnes, though I have scarcely | Jet letting herself in at the hall door, 
had an opportunity of asking you to-| to come up and light my fire. ae 
day,” she said, as we entered my} Again on entering and seeing the 
room. open door, she cast an uneasy, suspi- 
“IT did not wake until dawn, | cious, frightened look around her, and 
ma’am,” I answered, evasively, for I} said: “Yer allus gets up an’ opens dis 
had determined, since they let me into}door when yer hears me a-comin’, 
no confidence upon the subject of the| don’t yer, Miss Agnes, ma’am?” - 
household mystery, to keep my own; “Yes, I heard you coming, Jet,” I 
counsel in regard to my dream and replied, evasively, but the answer sat- 
the open door. istied my simple little maid, who went 
“You slept until dawn. That is cheerfully about her tasks, 
well. I hope you will have as good a} As it was not early, I hastened to 
rest for the few remaining hours of my toilet and descended to the dining- 
the night. Good evening, my dear.}room, not to keep my kind hostess 
Lock your door after me,” said Mrs. waiting breakfast. 
Legare, going out with a look of relief They were all ready to sit down 
and satisfaction. ' _|when I joined them, and we immedi- 
As, upon the evening previous, I ately took our seats at the table. 
turned the key upon my retiring host- Upon my plate I found a letter 
ess, listened until I heard her pass out| from my brother, which I asked and 
and secure the hall door, then] obtained permission to open and read. 
searched my room, undressed, said my|It wasa regretful refusal of my invita- 
prayers and went to bed. tion to him to join me at Wolfbrake 
As I hinted in the beginning of this| to spend the holidays, upon the 
narrative, nature had made me at once; ground that he had brought home 
superstitious and fearless. In the su-/ with him a friend whom he could not 
pernatural I-“believed without trem-| leave, . 
bling.” And now alone, in this sup-| “Pooh! pooh! let him bring his 
posed-to-be haunted chamber, I lay| friend along! Tell him so! Any 
with an interest devoid of uneasiness, | friend of your brother will be wel- 
waiting the development of events. come here, Agnes!” said Mr. Legare, 
It was near day, when, overcome|to whom T communicated the contents 
with watching, I fel] asleep, and then, | of my letter. 
as upon the night previous, I had al acted upon this permission, and 
vision or dream (as you please to call wrote for my brother to come and 
it). Methought the sound of a deep bring his friend. After I had finished 
sigh awoke me, when, looking up, T/ and dispatched my letter, I joined a 
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party who were going out to dine. 


The dinner was followed by a. dance, 
and the dance by a moonlight sleigh 
ride home. But through all the ex- 
citements of the day, the image of the 
dark woman haunted my mind. And 
again, it was very late when I retired 
to bed. 

As usual, Mrs. Legare and Mathilde 
saw me to my room, and, as before, I 
locked the door behind them, and: lis- 
tened until I heard them leave the 
house and secure the hall entrance. 
Then I hastened my preparations, got 
into bed, and, thoroughly worn out 
with fatigue and loss of rest, soon fell 
into a deep sleep. And a third time 
the dream. or vision passed before me. 
Methought I was awakened by a voice 
calling my name. I opened my eyes 
and saw—first the door stretched 
wide open, and then, standing in the 
middle of the floor, the beautiful and 
majestic woman of my former visions, 
but this time more sad and stern in 
aspect than before. Fixitig those 
wild, mournful eyes upon mine, and 
holding my gaze, as it were, by a 
mesmeric spell,she slowlyand severely 
pointed to the spot beneath my feet, 
and saying, as it were, “Look!” passed 
in measured steps from the room. 

Once more in agony I started up to 
call and stay her, but with the effort 
I awoke. The door that I had care- 
fully locked stood wide open as be- 


_ fore. It was the same hour as that of 
«my awakening upon the two previous 
Mornings. The day was flushing 

_ edly up the eastern horizon beyond 
_ the mountains, and nature was awak- 


ening everywhere. 
I could not now so readily shake off 
the influertce of my dream. There 
was something that I wished to ascer- 
tain before my little maid should in- 
terrupt me; the reiterated gesture by 
the woman of my dream determined 
me to examine the spot upon which 


13 


she had stood and pointed, to see if, 


really, her action had any meaning. 
So I arose from my bed, and, first 
securing the door, and turning the 
key straight in the lock, that my little 
maid, should she come, might not spy 
my doings, I removed the hearth-rug, 
took a pair of strong scissors, drew 
out the tacks and turned up the car- 


ret. 

. Reader, I had an attraction to the 
supernatural, but a mortal antago- 
nism to the horrible, and nearly 
swooned on seeing the spot to which 
the dark woman of my vision had 
pointed deeply marked with a san- 
guine crimson stain! The very heart 
in my bosom seemed frozen with hor- 
ror, and I felt myself, as it were, 
turning to stone, when a loud knock- 
ing at my door aroused me. It was 
my little maid, whose coming I, in my 
deep and fearful abstractions, had not 
heard. I hurriedly replaced the car- 
pet and the rug and went and opened 
the door. , 

“Yer sleeped soun’ dis mornin’, 
Miss Agnes, ma’am,” said little Jet, 
smiling as she entered. “I feared I 
scared you out’n your dream,” she 
added, noticing, I suppose, my horror- 
stricken face. 

“You certainly startled me, Jet,” I 
said, evasively. And while she light- 
ed the fire I returned to bed to try 
to compose my nerves. 

Between the horror I felt at the 
idea of sleeping another night alone 
in an accursed room, where, it seemed, 
a crime had been committed, and my 
intense desire to elucidate the mys- 
tery, I was at a loss how to act. Only 
one thing I decided upon—to keep 
my own counsel for the present. 

“De fire is burnin’ fus’ rate now, 
Miss Agnes, so you can get up an’ 
dress, if you likes, as break’as’ is mos’ 
ready,” said my little attendant. And 
taking her hint, 1 arose and hastened 
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that day, when I went up into m 
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| Mathilde directing Jet in her work of 
preparing the chamber for guests. 

“I shall have to put your brother 
and his friend here together to sleep, 
my dear Agnes, as we are so full. But, 
by the way, who is his friend?” 

“That is just what I cannot tell 
you. John, in his wild, careless way; 
simply said that he had a friend with 
him, as a reason why he could not at 
once accept your father’s invitation, 
and Mr. Legare as carelessly and 
frankly wrote back for him to bring 
his ‘friend’ along with him.” 

“Eh bien! cette lami inconnw’ 
must be content to lodge with John; 
we can do no better.” 

“Since your house is not_so large 
as your heart, chere Mathilde.” 

Little Jet was engaged in removing 
the fire-screen, preparatory to lighting 
the fire to air the room. As she set 
this board down before my eyes, | 
could scarcely repress the cry that 
the subject. But my sense of hearing, fapaih to Wee ape a es 29% 
always acute, was quickened by in-| #m'y Portrait that had been put to 
tense interest, and I had heard ‘more| this use. That was not much; but— 
tkan she would have wished me to|it was the portrait of the dark woman 
1 tl ae turned to me with a smile| of Te am dnight sid a 
and said: ; 

%! pee that you have rested well, per ek eo egy gs 
my dear Agnes. : nat, : 

I said: “As well as usual,” and re-|! asked when I had in some degree 
ceiving Mathilde’s morning kiss, took ee de a ii + 
the treskfest room: oat deem eee 

reakiast room. 
former proprietors, I suppose! We 

It was some hours after breakfast, found i hi with siiice thik, con- 
sidered, I suppose, of too little value 
to remove, after the Van Der 
Vaughans left; I washed its face and 
set it up for a fire-screen, ‘to such vile 
uses,’ ete. By the way, look at it! Ii 
18 a very remarkable countenance! 
Such expression might have been that 
of Semiramis when ordering the exe- 
eution of Ninus.” 

“No! I do not think 80; there is #0 
wickedness in this face! here is 


my toilet, in order to be punctual at 
the morning meal of my hostess. 

As I descended the stairs I heard 
Mrs. Legare speaking to her daugh- 
ter in the parlor, where a fire was kin- 
dled every morning while there were 
visitors in the house. She was saying: 

“TI tell you, Mathilde, it is all a de- 
lusion. Those who have never heard 
the story, never see, or hear, or fancy 
anything unusual: you know now 
Anges has not been disturbed, and it 
is because she has heard nothing. 
Whereas, if you had told her this 
history, she would have imagined, 
Heaven knows what!—all sorts of hor- 
rors. That is the reason I wished her 
to hear nothing of it. She has slept 
undisturbed in that room. Let that 
be known. Others will then not ob- 
ject to do so, and the report will die 
out.” 

She spoke in a quick, low tone, and 
seeing me coming, instantly changed 
































chamber to write letters. While thus 
engaged I heard Mathilde coming up, 
singing, and enter a chamber corre. 
sponding to mine, but separated from 
it by the front hall. 

“Are you there, Agnes?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear; shall I come to you?” 

“Si vous plait, Mademoiselle,” she 
answered, gayly. 

I went into the room, where I found 
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strength, sternness, perhaps cruelty (if 
necessary),” I replied, still studying 
the portrait. “Who could it have 
been?” 

“JE know not, indeed; some old, old 
member of the Vaughan family.” 

“Nay, I do not think the portrait is 
of such ancient date. To be sure, it 
is dilapidated, but that seems to be 
more from abuse than from time. 
And, observe, the costume is mod- 
ern.” 

“So it is!” 

“I had not thought of that before. 
Well, now, since you have said so, I 
begin to surmise that this may be the 
portrait of Madeliene Van Der 
Vaughan.” 

“And who was she?” I inquired, 
with as much indifference as I could 
assume. 

“Oh, the last lineal descendant of 
the elder branch of the family and the 
last heiress of this old estate; she mar- 
ried her first cousin, Wolfgand Van 
Der Vaughan.” 

“And what was her history and her 
fate?” I inquired, striving to restrain 
ms betrayal of the intense interest I 

elt. 

“Oh, her history was as painful as 
her fate was tragic.” 

“And—well?” . 

“Hush! there is some one coming! 
T will tell you another time!” 

It was Mrs. Legare who. entered, 
and, smiling a sort of salutation’ to 
me, and opening a letter she held in 
her hand, said: 

“My dear Mathilde, we are to. have 




















“My dear Mathilde,” said I, “as 
mine is a double-bedded chamber, I 
should be very happy to have Miss 
Rachel for a room-mate; that is, if it 
would be agreeable to herself.” 

“Thank you, Agnes, dear. Agree- 
able! Why, it would be the very 
thing. Rachel Noales is the greatest 
coward that ever ran, and would no 
more sleep in a strange room by her- 
self than she would in a church-yard. 
If you had not kindly offered, some 
of us girls would have to take her in, 
although we are all sleeping double 
now.” 

“But are you sure, my dear Agnes, 
that you will not be mcommoded,” 
kindly inquired Mrs. Legare. 

“Incommoded? Not in the least; 
the arrangement suits me to a nicety,” 
I replied. 

And so in truth it did; for let me 
confess that, while I could not pre- 
vail upon myself to shorten my visit, 
and leave the house with its great 
mystery unsolved, the prospect of 
sleeping alone in that chamber cursed 
with crime appalled me; but in com- 
pany with a companion of my own 
age, it would be a very different af- 
fair. 

“That horrid portrait! Take it into 
the attic, Jet,” said Mrs. Legare, as 
her eyes fell upon the ci devant fire- 
screen. 

The little maid took up the picture 
and carried it off as commanded. 

Then there was a visit of inspection 
and. preparation paid to my room. 
more company. Your cousin, Rachel Fresh sheets and more blankets were 
Noales, is coming; she will be here}PUt Upom the second, bed, fresh nap- 
this afternoon!” {kins laid, and then mother and daugh- 
- *Qh, I should be so glad if we only | tet and little maid departed. 
had room for her!” exclaimed Ma-| Through the remainder of that day 
thilde impulsively, and then she|I had no further opportunity of learn- 
blushed deeply in having spoken thus} ing from Mathilde the history. of the 
freely of their crowded state in the|dark lady. 
presence of a guest, Late that afternoon, Uncle Judah 
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was dispatched with the mules to 
Frost Heigh® to meet the stage coach 
and bring Rachel Noales to the house. 
And about seven o’clock he returned, 
escorting the new visitor, for whom we 
were waiting tea. 

As Miss Noales was to be my room- 
mate, [ examined her with much more 
interest. than I had bestowed upon 
any other among my fellow-visitors. 
Rachel Noales was an orphan, and was 
still in deep mourning for her father, 
who had been dead about nine months. 
She was a very pretty, timid-looking 
girl, with a fair face, soft brown hair 
and large hazel eyes, 

“Ah! my dear child,” I thought to 
myself, “you are scarcely the most 
proper denizen for a crime-cursed, 
haunted chamber.” 

And I made up my mind to protect 
her, if possible, from the knowledge 
that would only make her wretched, 
and perhaps drive her away from the 
place. As this was the fourth evening 
of Christmas revelry, and we had all 
been up to a very late hour upon each 
of the three preceding nights, it was 
moved, seconded, and carried by a 
large majority that we should retire 
early on this and the succeeding eyen- 
ings of the week, so as to reeruit a 
little for the New Year’s festivities, 

Accordingly, at ten o'clock we sepa- 
rated. 

Mrs. Legare and Mathilde accom- 
panied Rachel Noales and myself to 
our chamber. And when our hostess 
and her daughter had seen that the 
room was in perfect order, the fire 
burning well, the beds turned down, 
the ewers filled, ete., ete., they took 
leave, waiting as before, until the 
had heard me lock the chamber door 
behind them. When they had passed 
down the stairs and out at the hall 
door and locked it after them, I turned 
zround to meet the surprised look of 


Rachel Noales. 


£ 





“Why, where have they gone?” she 
asked. . 

“Into the old house, to bed.” 

“Why!—do they sleep there?’ 

“Certainly—the whole family sleep 
there.” 

“And who sleeps here in the new 
house?” 

“No one but you and I.” 

“You don’t mean to say that they 
have put us in this house to sleep 
alone?” 

“Why not? It is an adjunct to the 
other house, which is, besides, quite 
full of guests. It was so when | 
came.” 

“And where did you sleep?” 

“Here.” 

“Alone!” 

“Certainly.” i 

She looked at me with astonish- 
ment. And had my mind been suffi- 
ciently at ease I should have enjoyed 
her naive admiration. But it was not 


& | $0; and when I saw her draw her ehair 


up in front of the fire, and sit down 
immediately over that spot, I shud- 
ered and spoke to her. : 

“Rachel, dear, don’t sit directly in 
front of the fire; it is injurious to the 
eyes.” 

She moved. to one side and began to 
unfasten her dress preparatozy to go- 
ing to bed. We were now ready. But 
before lying down Rachel asked me: 

“Is the door secure?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“And the windows?” 

“Yes.” 


Not quite content with my answer, 
Rachel went slyly around to all the 
windows, and then to the door, to 


yy ascertain their security; then she 


searched the closets, and finally got 
into bed. 

I soon followed her example, but 
ound myself more sleepless than upon 
the preceding evening. I know not 
exactly how long I had lain awake, 
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Madeliene Van Der Vaughan, and her 
____ sad history and tragic fate (whatever 
fi that might have been), and of the 
stern, dark womin of my dream, and 
of the blood-stained floor, and trying 
to combine these materials into some 
coherent whole, when suddenly I 
heard the lock click back, the door 
swing slowly open, and a rustle, as of 
silken drapery, and I opened my eyes 
to behold the awful woman of my 
dream standing in the middle of the 
room, and pointing sternly to the 
blood-stained floor. 
And in the very same instant that 
I heard and saw this, Rachel had also 
been awakened, and was even now ask- 
ing in frightened tones: 
“Who is that?” 
But there was no answer. 
‘ “Who is that?” again asked the 
irl. 
And still there was no answer. 
“Who—is—that?” she reiterated 
emphatically. 
No answer. . 
“Aunt Legare!—Mathilde!—Jet!— 
Who is it?” 
No reply. But the tall, black-robed 
woman standing motionless, and 
pointing with spectral finger to the 
spot on the floor. 
“Oh! dear me! Agnes, Agnes!” 
I answered: 
“What, my dear?” 
“Have you opened the door?” 
“No, love.” 
“Have you been up at all since you 
laid down ?” 





: “No, Rachel.” 
~~ * Who opened the door?” 
[eee “I donot know.” 
~~ -“Didn’t you hear it open?” 
>is “Yes” 


“And it is open now!” 

“T see it is.” 

“But how came it open?” 

“I do not know; perhaps it was not 
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thinking of the dead proprietors, atl autte locked, and the catch flew back.” 


“Oh, perhaps that was it,” said 
Rachel; and, though her teeth were 
chattering with a nervous tremor, she 
got out of bed and went to the door 
to clos@ and lock it. And, reader! the 
black-robed woman passed out before 
her, and she saw her not.” 

I fell back upon my pillow, nearer 
swooning than ever I had been in my 
life; for now I knew that this was no 
dream, but a vision—an apparition to 
me, and to me only. 

I slept no more that night. 

And in the morning when I arose 
and looked into the Hats I was star- 
tled at the haggardness of my own 
face. 

When we appeared at the breakfast 
table, some of the young people re- 
marked my paleness, and said that I 
had been frolicking more than was 
good for me. Then one of the com- 
pany inquired of Rachel Noales how 
she had rested. 

“Not very well,” Rachel answered; 
“T was frightened by the door flying 
open in the middle of the night.” 

I noticed a quick, intelligent look 
pass between Mathilde and her 
mother, while Rachel continued: 

“T thought at first that it was 
thieves breaking in; but I know now 
that it flew open because Agnes had 
not locked the door fast enough to 
hold it.” 

“No, I had not,” said I. 

The arrival of the mail-bag put an 
end to this discussion. The letters 
were distributed at the table. Among 
them was one from my brother to Mr. 
Legare, accepting his invitation for 
himself and his friend, whom he 
begged to name as the Honorable 
Francis Howard of Massachusetts, and 
announcing the letter as a mere avant 
courier of the party, which would 
reach Frost Height that afternoon. 

Upon hearing the name of Frank 
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Howard as the “friend” of John and 
their expected guest, Mathilde flushed 
and paled, and was quite unable to 
conceal from the interested. scrutiny 
of her parents the emotion these tid- 
ings caused her. 

As for Mr. Legare, upon reading 
his mame, he said “Humph!” and 
“Humph!” very emphatically seyeral 
times before he could get any further. 
But he considered his hospitality im- 
plicated; nay, his honor pledged to re- 
ceive and treat with politeness the 
guest that he had so unconsciously in- 
vited. He was a fine old gentleman, 
notwithstanding his prejudices—was 
Mr. Legare. 

So, in the afternoon, once more 
Uncle Judah was ordered to take the 
mules and go up to Frost Height to 
meet the stage coach, and bring two 
visitors to the house; an order so little 
to the old man’s satisfaction that he 
vented his disapprobation in the ex- 
clamation:: 

“Ole Masse better had set up ‘En- 
tertainment for Man and Beast’ at 
once.” 

As usual, when expecting a new ar- 
rival of visitors, Mrs. Legare put back 
her tea hour, and prepared a supper 
of extra luxuriousness. And Mr. Le- 
gare brewed the great ancestral punch- 
bowl to the brim with rich, froth 
eggnog, and set it away to “mellow” 
against the coming of the gentlemen. 

“My dear mother and father! they 
have noble hearts in spite of their so- 
cial conservatism. And you shall see 
that they will treat my Frank with as 
much kindness and respect as if they 
did not consider him a sort of wolf, 
prowling about after their own ewe 
lamb,” said Mathilde, with tears of af- 
fection brimming to her eyes, 

“And you see, my darling, it is as I 
foretold you it would be. He is seek- 
ing you now in your own home. And 
under what fayorable circumstances— 


~ 


‘I believe you are pleased wi 
chamber, Agnes?” 





the invited guest of your father. How 
very providential the whole train 0’ 
events! Trust still in Divine Provi- 
dence, and if your love is a true love 
it will end happily,” I answered. — 

And in my deep sympathy with \ a- 
thilde’s joy I almost forgot that | 
was a haunted maiden, with some « 
yet unknown supernatural mission tv 
accomplish. 

I was resolved, if possible, before 
the day should be over, to hear from 
Mathilde the tragie story of cage 
Van Der Vaughan, whose portrait 
had mentally identified as that of the 
awful visitant of my eagle 
The opportunity came, or, rather, 
made ft Mathilde had early tee 
pleted her toilet for the evening. : 
had done likewise. And at five o clock 
we found ourselves alone together in 
the drawing-room of the new house. 
The lamps were not as yet lighted. 
The hickory fire had ceased to puze, 
and now only burned redly, oop lees 
out a strong, solid heat, in what Unc ; 
Judah called “solemn columns,” an‘ 
casting over the dark chamber a som- 
bre, ruddy twilight. We sat down b) 
the fire together. There would be no 
chance for the next half hour of being 
interrupted. 

For Mr. Legare was still engaged at 


¥ | his breakfast in the dining-room. Mrs. 


Legare was busy in her pantry a 
the kitchen, ey the few servants 0! 
the now reduced establishment were 
in constant attendance upon their 
master or mistress. ee : 
Rachel Noale’ was upstairs in ) 
chamber dressing for the evening, 
the other young persons of the Christ- 
mas party were in the bedrooms of the 
old house, similarly engaged. es 
ere was not the slightest possibil- 
ity Bes = interruption. ? 
athild ; ing. 
: ide commenced spea sie your 


: 
3 









“Qharmed,” I auswered. 

Without pereéiving the double en- 
tendre hidden in my reply, she said: 

“And you have always slept well, 

then?” ' 
erie) “Never better,’ I replied; “in that 
____ chamber,” I mentally added. 
. In her ignorance of this silent re- 
servation, she was pleased with my an- 
swer, and sat smiling quietly and 
studying, apparently, the glowing 
coals of fire in the chimney-place. 

I broke her reverie by saying, in a 
careless, off-hand way: 

“Apropos de rien, you have not told 
me the story of that mysterious por- 
trait yet.” 

“No, I haven’t! But, indeed, I am 
not sure that the history of Madeleine 
Van Der Vaughan has anything to do 
with that portrait, since | am not sure 
that it is hers.” 

“No matter; take it for granted that 
it is; or, at least, tell the story whether 
or not.” x 

“Very well; listen, then,” said Ma- 
thilde, settling herself comfortably in 
her chair, and commencing the narra- 
Same tive. 
, “The Van Der Vaughans, as you 
may perceive by their name, are of 
Teutonic origin, though by frequent 
intermarriage with other races they 
have no doubt lest, or modified, many 
of their national traits. Their resi- 
dence in this part of the country dates 
back to the time of the first settle- 
ment of New York by the Dutch. 
at “Why this particular family should 
- have wandered down to the back- 
_ woods and mountains of Virginia re- 
mains a mystery, unless they were of a 

_ patriotic and poetical turn, and found 

____ int her wild hills and boundless woods 

Bs seca something to remind them of the 

2g Hartz Mountains and thé Black For- 
peer ek est. However that may be, they came, 
____ took up a great tract of land, built 
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“For a time they were prosperous, 


as others were, and then, by bad ag- 
riculture, they grew poor, as others 
in this neighborhood did. If we may- 
believe tradition, the poorer this fam- 
ily grew the pronder they became, un- 
til at last, pride and poverty united, 


culminated in the character and the 


circumstances of the last heiress of the 


elder branch of the family, Madeleine 
Van Der Vaughan. 


“At the age of twenty-five, Made- 
leine Van Der Vaughan was left, by 
the death of her father (her mother 
died long before) sele heiress of a 
worn-out plantation and dilapidated 
house. 


‘Madeleine is reported to have pos- 
sessed great and singular beauty—a 
tall and imperial form, a fine head, 
with strongly marked and _ perfectly 
regular features, a deep, rich com- 
plexion, and hair, eyes and eyebrows 
all black as Erebus. . Gifted and ac- 
complished was she also, and; as I 
stated; proud as Lucifer. It is said 
that this overweening pride prevented 
her taking a husband from among her 
numerous visitors, none of whom, 
though of the best families in the 
State, she deemed worthy of her own 
‘high alliance.’ 

“Until at last her relative, Ernest 
Wolfgang Van Der Vaughan, made 
his appearance in her train and 
claimed her hand; a claim that was 
indorsed by her acceptance. 

“Tt is said that family pride had to 
do with this marriage much more than 
love. However that might be, no 
soonér was the knot securely tied than ~ 
Mr. Van Der Vaughan began to im- 
porttine his wife to sell her land and 
homestead that they might emigrate 
to the West. But in vain; for Mrs. 
Van Der Vaughan would not for an 
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instant entertain the idea of alien- 
ating her patrimony. 

“On the contrary, she had one am- 
bition concerning her inheritance—an 
ambition that reached the height of a 
ruling passion—and that was to re- 
suscitate the dead soil of the planta- 
tion and to rebuild the mansion house. 

“All Ernest Van Der Vaughan’s 
property consisted in bank stock. All 
Madeleine’s estate was in worthless 
land and negroes. But she offered 
him, as she would not have offered 
any other than a Van Der Vaughan, 
the fee simple of her plantation if he 
would only devote his money to the 
restoring of the worn-out fields and 

the rebuilding of the homestead. 
“Ernest did not like the plan, and 
he told her so. He explained to her 
how, at one-tenth the outlay that he 
“Sy should have to make for manures and 
- for labor to resuscitate this effete soil, 
he would go to Iowa and purchase a 
large farm of the richest land and 
| build a comfortable dwelling-house 
i and all needful offices around it. 

i “But it was in vain that he argued 
with her. She was a strong-minded, 
self-willed woman, with one idea—one 
monomania—love for ‘Old Virginia,’ 
a and especially for her own portion of 
a the soil. She absolutely rejected the 

plan of emigration, and told Ernest, 
in the most decided manner, that, go 
where he might, she never would de- 
sert her birthplace. 

“She was the stronger of the two, 
and she prevailed. Ernest embarked 
nearly all his means in the doubtful 
enterprise of restoring the old worn- 
out fields and rebuilding the mansion, 
or, rather, I should say, repairing it, 
and building a new house beside it. 

“Madeleine, on her part, kept her 
word. She executed a deed conveying 
a) the whole property to 
» And after he, in a fit 
/ abandonment, 
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of generous 
tore that deed and 





her husband. de 


threw it in the fire; she made a second 
cne, caused it to be recorded, and thus 
rendered it irrevocable before she told 
him anything about it. 

“She went even further than this, 
and aided him in every possible way 
in his work of restoration. To re- 
trench expenses, so that every spare 
dollar should go to that enterprise, 
she discharged her housekeeper, re- 
duced her establishment of servants, 
ard took upon her own shoulders the 
additional burdens lately borne by 
those whom she had discharged from 
service. She worked hard and con- 
stantly. No one knew how severely 
she toiled—not even her hushand— 
until her labors seriously affected 
her health. Then Ernest Van Der 
Vaughan remonstrated. But she 
smiled and pointed to the growing 
fields and to the rising mansion. 

“Yet the restoration of the lands 
and the elevation of the house was 4 
work of years. Often progress was ar- 
rested by the want of funds, and then, 
though it cost the mistress many se- 
vere heart pangs, one after another of 
the old family servants were sold to 
raise the necessary amount, and their 
places in the field had to be supplied 
by fresh drafts upon the smal] house- 
told establishment, until at last the 
mistress was reduced to one maid of 
all work about her person. __ 

“T do not think that your citizens, 


Agnes, dream of how much labor de- 


volves upon the mistress of a large 
plantation in circumstances such a* 
these. Even when assisted by an effi- 
cient housekeeper and many well- 
trained servants. the duties are oner- 
ous, sometimes oppressive. Madeleine 
Van Der Vaughan had deprived her- 
self of nearly all help; but most will- 
tngly she bore her self-assumed bur- 
n, only showing distress when some 
ancial exigency compelled her to 
wound humanity. She gave her heart, 
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her life to one object of her ambition. 
Yes—literally, this was so; for it was 
observable that as the carefully tended 
land recovered, she lost vitality, and 
as the mansion arose she sank. 

“It was in glorious autumn, when 
the richest wheat harvest that had 
ever been reaped in the State was 
gathered into the barns of Wolfbrake, 
and the finest corn crop that had ever 
grown in the valley stood ripe in the 
fields, that the house was finished. 

“3o much money had been spent 
and so many debts remained to be 
paid, that there was but little to ex- 
pend upon furniture, and Mrs. Van 
Der Vaughan could not appoint her 
house in a style so gorgeous as would 
have satisfied her ambition. However, 
it was furnished in the manner that 
you now see, which, after all, is much 
handsomer than anything that was 
known to the grand old Van Der 
Vaughans in their grandest days of, 
no doubt, fabulous grandeur. 

“It was about the first of Novem- 
per that the last of the Van Der 
Vaughans removed into this house. 

“The plastering of the sleeping 
rooms was not so well dried as had 
been supposed. This was soon ascer- 
tained by Mr. Van Der Vaughan, who 
advised and entreated his wife to de- 
lay the removal. 

“But when had Madeleine Van Der 
Vaughan yielded to any will but her 
own? With the impatience and fever 
of a long desire, she hastened to take 
possession of her new residence. 

“Although the weather had con- 
tinued fine, with westerly or southerly 
_ winds, up to the day of removal, yet 
_ then the wind shifted to the east, 
_ blowing up masses of dark clouds and 
cold mists, followed by rain and even 
sleet. 

“Alas! worn out by self-assumed, 
unnecessary burdens, Madeleine Van 
- Der Vaughan was in no good snndi- 


tion successfully to meet a change of 
weather and other circumstances. 
Moreover, she, so earnest in her ambi- 
tion, so zealous for ostentation, was 
fatally careless in regard to her own 
personal comforts. There was no 
grate or stove in her chamber, or ip 
any other room in her house; all de- 
pended upon open fire-places, which, 
however handsome, cheerful and 
poetic they may look, are not always 
just the very best things for damp 
houses in severe weather. 


























“Mrs. Van Der Vaughan’s chamber 
could not be properly dried and heat- 
ed. The consequence was that she 
took a severe cold, which fell upon 
her lungs, and from which she, in her 
enfeebled state, had not power to re- 
cover. She dropped into a rapid con- 
sumption, and in six weeks from her 
triumphal entree into her new house 
she was borne thence to the family 
burial-ground, that you may see from 
your windows.” 


“Poor lady! What room did she 
ceeupy ?” 

“Y ours.” 

“And—she died there?” 

“Yes; she died there, a victim, I am 
sure, of her own impatient, feverish 
ambition.” 

“Do not judge her harshly.” 

“T do not. This is the reputation 
she has left behind her.” 

“Yet it may not have been her true 
character. Reputation is one thing, 
character is another,” said I, falling 
into thought, and then reflecting that 
much yet must remain to be told, to 
give me a sure clue to the household 
mystery. 

“Well, what else?” I inquired. 

“What else, my dear? Why, noth- 
ing else. I have told you all her story 
to her death.” said Mathilde, uneasily. 

“But after all,” said I, “one of the 
most interesting things in the con- 
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nection is your father’s purchase of 
this fine property.” 

“Ah, fat 4 Well, after the death of 
his lady, Kynest Van Der Vaughan re- 
moved back into the old house and 
closed up the new one. In the course 
of a few weeks he advertised the prop- 
erty for sale, but months passed, and 
no purchaser appeared willing to give 
him the price set upon the estate. 

“A year went by, and Mr. Van Der 
Vaughan made the acquaintance of a 
young lady, Alice Brightwell, who 
was, it is said, as strong a contrast as 
possible to his late wife; for Alice was 
young and fair and gay, loved music, 
dancing and company, and had not a 
regret, a care, or an ambition in the 
world. 

“It must have been the attraction 
of antagonism that united the hearts 
of this dark and sombre man of thir- 
ty and this laughing, careless girl of 
nineteen, for it is said that they were 
greatly attached to each other. 

“At all events, after a brief court- 
ship, and a briefer engagement, they 
were married; and when Mr. Van Der 
Vaughan proposed to her, as he had to 
his first wife, that they should emi- 
erate to the West, she, in her gay, ad- 
venturous love of novelty, eagerly as- 
sented, notwithstanding that to go 
with him thither she must leaye her 
parents, brothers and sisters, 


“Once more the property »ame into 
market, and my father seeing the ad- 
vertisement and desiring to remove to 
Virginia, opened a correspondence 
with the proprietor, then made a visit 
of inspection, and finally became the 
purchaser of the estates. 


“When the transfer was about to be 
made, my father, pointing to the fam- 
ily graveyard, inquired of Mr. Van 
Der Vaughan whether he did not feel 


an unwillingness to sell that piece of | Wol 


ground, and told him that he might 








readily make an exception of that plot 
und retain it in his own right. z 

“But Mr. Van Der Vaughan replic: 
that he did not really care to own 2 
foot of ground on the estate. a 

“My father then told him that if h 
would like to retain the graveyard 11 
should make no difference in price 0! 
the whole already agreed upon, for m) 
father, you see, Agnes, felt a ee 
hesitation in buying the place aah 
exempting the bones of the old fami!) 
from the yurchase. 

“But Mr. Van Der Vaughan had no 
scruples of the sort. “J 

"*No,’ he said, ‘Mr. Legare, if . 
were to retain possession of the Sally 
yard, I and my heirs after me you 
own an acre of ground in the a 
midst of your estate, which, as 1 
stands now, might make no eitarence. 
as I shall neyer return to claim it, and 
could make no use of it if I did; a 
which might embarrass you yery much 
should you eyer wish to sell the prop- 
erty.’ . ; 

“That was good reasoning paong’ 
I suppose, and, at all eyents, the sale 
was completed without the exception. 

“We moved into the house, and Mr. 
Van Der Vaughan and his bride de- 
parted for Kansas.” .-- : 

“And he really, when he might just 
as easily have avoided it, sold the 
bones of his wife and her ancestors to 
a stranger?” . 

“Even go, my dear Agnes, and be- 
lieve me, we all felt as much shocked 
as you look.” i 

“But,” said I, fixing my eyes upo” 
her face, where the flickering firelight 
made the shadows play, “the strange! 
has net been able to retain the peace- 
able possession of his purchase!” 

= t—what mean you, Agnes?’ 
exclaimed Mathilde, in alarm. 

“I mean that the late prowl lady of 


olfbrake still carries keys, anc 


unlocks doors at will!” ; 
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“Heavens! do you know that?” 
“Aye! I know much more than that. 
I know the portrait that performed 
the humiliating office of fire-screen in 
the next room is the likeness of the 
haughty Madeleine Van Der Vaughan! 
1 know, besides—” 

“What more do you know?” 

“Phat our travelers have arrived!” 
I said, as the sound of footsteps and 
voices at the hall door fell upon my 
ear. 

It was true. We were interrupted. 

As if “borne on the wings of love,” 
the slow old stage coach was so much 
earlier that evening that our friends 
arrived an hour sooner than we had 
expected them, while Mrs. Legare was 
still superintending the arrangement 
of her supper table and Mr. Legare 
was grating nutmeg over his huge 
bowl of eggnog, so there was mo one 
to welcome the visitors except Ma- 
thilde and myself. 

As they entered the parlor we arose 
and advanced to meet them. 

“Mathilde! Miss Legare! Can it be 
possible? This is indeed, indeed, a 
joyful surprise,” exclaimed Frank 
Howard, as he recognized his lady 
love, and with an eager smile extend- 
ed his hand; while my brother, with- 
cut ceremony, embraced me cordially. 

“J thought you knew to whom you 
were coming,” said Mathilde, with 
simple candor. 

“No! I scarcely dared to hope for 
such happiness!” 

“Hey-day! Hal-loe!—do you know 
anybody here, Frank?” exclaimed my 
wild and thoughtless brother. 

But before Mr. Howard had time 
to answer, I pinched Jack’s arm, 
turned him around, and presented 
him to Miss Legare. 

The refined and elegant presence of 
Mathilde immediately brought my 
mide cadet to order, and he gracefully 
expressed the pleasure and honor he 
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felt in being permitted to make her 
acquaintance. 

Miss Legare welcomed my brother 
with more cordiality than she had be- 
stowed upon her lover. 

And I turned to receive Frank 
Howard’s offered hand and respond to 
his expressions of satisfaction at the 
present opportunity of renewing our 
acquaintance. 

When these rather common-place 
ceremonies were over, Miss Legare in- 
vited her guests to be seated, and we 
resumed our chairs. A deep blush 
settled upon the beautiful face of Ma- 
thilde. 

But whatever might have been the 
emotions of Mr. Howard, he sup- 
pressed them through that regnant 
self-control that ever distinguished his 
manners. And he was the first to per- 
ceive the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Le- 
gare, and to rise and advance to re- 
ceive them. 

My brother presented Mr. Howard 
to Mr. Legare, who received him with 
cordial politeness, and in his turn in- 
troduced him to Mrs. Legare, who 
smilingly welcomed him to Virginia. 

Certainly Howard had nothing to 
complain of in his reception. There 
was not the slightest lack of respect 
and kindness, and not the least over- 
doing of ceremony, which would have 
been still more offensive. All was nat- 
ural and genial, as if there had not 
erce existed a strong hostility to 
Krank Howard, the machinist. J wat 
charmed at the manner with which 
my dear host and hostess completely 
overcame their prejudices, or, at least, 
suppressed them, and treated Mr. 
Howard in all respects as an honored 
and welcome guest, and did this as- 
suredly not in the spirit of hypocrisy, 
but of hospitality, as they understood 
its requirements. 

Soon Rachel Noales and the other 
young persons of the Christmas party 





so 
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came in, were introduced, seated, and 
conversation became general and free, 
‘This afforded me the coveted oppor- 
tunity of having a moment’s talk aside 


with my brother. 


“Johnny, tell me now, and telf me 
quickly and truly—was there any de- 
sign on you or your friend’s part to 


get him invited here?” 


“Design! bless you, no!” replied my 
brother, opening wide his great gray 


eyes. 


“I thought not; for, if the truth 
must be told, honest J ohnny was any- 


thing but a diplomat.” 


“Well, there was no conscious man- 
cuvering on your part, but was there 


not on his?” 


“Why, bless you, no! 
there have been?” 


“Why should there have been? Oh, 


Johnny! Johnn y! where are your per- 
ceptive faculties? You wilj never be 
wide awake enough for a soldier!” 


“I don’t know what you would be 
at.” 


“I suppose not, 
serve nothing intere 


But did you ob- 
sting in the meet- 


ing between Mr, Howard and Miss Le- 


gare?” 

“Oh, oh, o 
Is that it?” 
“Ves”? 

“That’s what you meant when you 
pinched my arm black and blue?” 

“Yeas” 

“A sorry dog. . He never hinted one 
word ahout this to me.” 

“He had no right to do 
you speak of it,” 

“Eh! why?” 

“Because—but I had 
all about it. Th 
years ago for the first time, I} was at 
Saratoga, where he was making quite 

The acquaintance had 

ripened to friendship, and so 
more, when ‘papa’ bethought himself 
to inguire who this very distinguished. 


h, oh! Whew ew-ew-ew! 


SO, nor must 













Why should | 


mething | 


looking gentleman might be at om 
among his own people, and was 2 
formed that he was—a machinist y 
trade! Recall to mind the passion 
Desdemona’s proud patrician 
discovering that he had a blac sae 
moor for a son-in-law, and you ma) 
be able remotely to conceive the ed 
sternation of Mr. Legace. He hurri: : 
his family away from Saratoga, a” 
forbid the name of Howard to be aad 
tioned in his presence. ‘The i 
hever corresponded, and never 4 ; 
until this evening! You may ju i 
how much cause for speculation ther 
is in this meeting.” 
en within these three Pa. 
great changes have taken place. . 
oward is a distinguished man j 
man of fortune and of Bemnowiedsy" 
talent—one of the law-givers of “ 
nation. And Mr. Legare and his om ; 
ily are reduced from wealth to a mo 
erate competency.” 
hy eS eats but that does ot 
change the old aristocrat’s ect 
regarding the affair. He contends a 
a gentleman born is always a gen ' 
mpan, and a t always a on ; 
otwithstanding the vicissitudes . f 
fortune that may enrich the one au 
impoverish the other.” an 
“Or, rather, he contended =e 
belongs to the past tense. Look = 
im now—see what deference he pay 
to Mr. Howard’s opinions.” ' 
“The mere politeness of the eng 
Take nothing for granted from tha = 
“Nay, but Prank Howard is a 
tleman of whom any father might 
proud as a son-in-law.” -, 
“Very likely. But Mr. Legare 1 
hot ‘any’ father. However, what 
wish to know is, whether Frank How- 


“How came it. then, you artful boy, 
that you took just the course and the 


rsa 
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only course by which you could pro- 
cure him an invitation?” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You innocent! How came it, then, 
that you wrote to Mr. Legare you 
would be very happy to obey his sum- 
mons, and spend the holidays at Wolf- 


brake, but that you had a friend with 

you whom you could not leave, and 

_ whom you took care not to mention 
_ by name?” 


“Oh, because I never gave the mat- 


ter a moment’s thought. When I got 
Mr. Legare’s letter, I just sat down 
and answered it right off, and men- 


Be tioned my friend merely as my friend. 
If I had, as you seem to think, been 


fishing for an invitation for him also, 


I certainly should have mentioned him 


by name and title as the Hon. Frank 
Howard of Massachusetts, etc., etc., 


ete.” 


“In which case you certainly would 


not have been invited to bring him 








accompany me. And, as for Frank 


here.” 

“Probably not, but I did not know 
that. What know I of the hostility, 
or even of the acquaintance, between 
the parties? I acted only in simple 
honesty.” 


“The best way to act, my dear 


Johnny.” 

“ d 
lovers.” 

“Not so. You were providentially 
led.” 

“Well, as soon as ever I received the 
invitation, I hastened to write and 
give the name of my friend to our 
host, as I should have done at first, if 
I had dreamed of his being invited to 


Howard, he was as innocent of design 
as myself. He knew nothing about 
the matter until I showed him Mr. 
Legare’s last letter, and pressed him 
to go with me. He then asked me if 
Mr. Legare was any relation of the 
Legares of Louisiana. I said I be- 


so blundered into helping the 





lieved he had brothers in Louisiana, 
but I was not certain, as I knew very 
little of the family. Then he told me 


that he had had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a Mr. Legare of Louisiana at Sara- 


toga, and should feel very happy. in 


making the acquaintance of any of his 


family; and there the conversation 


stopped. Frank was evidently as much 
astonished as delighted at the unex- 
pected meeting with his lady love.” 


“I am glad to know it,” said I. 

And then, not to continue the rude- 
ness of an aside conversation, I took 
my brother to Rachel Noales, and left 
him with her, while I joined my kind 
old host. 

Supper was soon announced, and 
we were all marshaled into the dining- 
room, where a sumptuous feast was 
spread, over which we lingered, eating 
and drinking, with epicurean leisure, 
and talking and laughing for more 
than an hour. I said we—but I 
should, rather, say they—for I could 
not eat, or talk, or laugh. At last the 
long-drawn meal came to an end. 

The company adjourned to the 
drawing-room, and an hour was passed 
in pleasant conversation, and then, in 
consideration of the fatigue of the 
newly arrived guests, we separated for 
the night. 

In the hall I noticed a diminutive 
page, of the African race, who rejoiced 
in the chivalric name of Emmanuel 
Philibert, which was adapted to daily 
and popular use by the abbreviation 
of Phlit. Phlit was standing and sol- 
emnly holding a light in one hand and 
a bootjack in the other, waiting to at- 
tend the two gentlemen to their bed- 
room. 

But Mr. Legare took upon himself 
the office of groom of the chambers, 
and accompanied his latest guests to 
their apartment. 

Rachel Noales and myself reached 
ours about the same time. We heard 





the voice of Mr. Legare taking leave 
of the gentlemen for the night; we 
heard him and the little waiter, Phlit, 
go down stairs and out at the hall 
door, fastening it after them. 

“T will take care that this is secured 
to-night,” said Rachel, going and 
carefully locking our door, and then 
trying it to be sure that it was fast. 
“That will do,” she said, when she 
had satisfied herself of its security. 

Then, as we were very weary, we 
prepared to retire. We were soon in 
bed. 

Rachel was soon asleep. ’ 

Not so myself. I lay perfectly still, 
almost breathless, waiting the devel- 
opments of the night. And, reader, 
it was while lying thus wide awake and 
gazing straight out through the win- 
dow to the spot where the family 
tombstones gleamed whiteeand spec- 
tral in the moonlight among the dark 
firs, that my ear was struck by the 
click of the recoiling lock, and turn- 
ing. I saw the door swing slowly open 
and my dark-robed midnight visitant 
enter. Though wide awake, as at this 
moment, I was deprived by excess of 
awe of the power of speech or motion. 
Slowly the spectre advanced and stood 
as before, pointing to the dark red 
spot hid beneath the carpet under her 
feet. I essayed once more to speak to 
her, but such terror as her presence 
had never before inspired froze my ut- 
terance. I listened, wondering if my 
companion in the other bed was con- 
scious of this supernatural presence in 
the room; but the deep and regular 
breathing of Rachel assured me that 
she was sleeping soundly, the deep 
sleep of fatigue. 

And all this while the black-robed 
woman stood holding my eyes with 
her fixed and burning gaze, and point- 
ing to the spot on the floor. Then 
letting her arm fall slowly to her side 
khe patsed in measured steps from the 
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room and though the door, that swung 
to gradually and closed behind her. 
Again I essayed to ery out, but the 
spell was still upon me, and no sound 
escaped my paralyzed lips. While ly- 
ing thus, I heard once more the re- 
coiling click of a lock and the swing 
of a door upon its hinges; but this 
time if was not our own, but another 
door—that of the opposite chamber, 
where my brother and his friend slept. 

“Who's there?” I heard John call 
out, in no pleasant voice, and seeming 
evidently annoyed at the disturbance. 

There was no answer. 5 

“Who's there?” he repeated. 

No answer. 

“Who's there?” 

Continued silence. 

“Phiit!” 

No reply. 

“Phlit!” 

No reply. 

“Phiit!” 

Dead silence. 

“Jet, is that you?” 

The silence of the grave continued, 
until at last the calling of my brother 
awoke his companion in the other bed. 

“What is the matter, John?’ | 
heard him ask. 

“Why, some one has unlocked our 
door and entered, and I can’t make 
them speak; but shoot me if I don’t 
find them out!” said -my brother, 
jumping out of bed and beginning to 
strike a light. 

“You have been dreaming.” 

“Have I—look there, then!” 

“Well, I see the door is open; but 
you probably forgot to lock it.” 

“T’ll make sure of it now then,” said 
John banging the door violently, 
locking it with a resonant force, and 
proceeding to search for the supposed 
intruder. Of course, the search was 
fruitless, and with many muttered 
pe and threats he went back to 
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errant 


My brother had not seen the super- 
natural visitant to his room, who, go 
where she might, appeared only to me. 

While turning these things over in 
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swung the door, and out of bed 
jumped John, in a state of mind be- 
tween affright and rage. 


“John, never mind; it is clear that 


my mind, again I heard John’s lock} the door will not remain closed; leave 


turn and his door swing open, and al- 
most simultaneously his voice called 
out: 

“What the demon does this mean! 
Who are you, then?” as he jumped 


it open. ‘l'o-morrow I will look at the 


lock and see what is amiss,” said Mr. 


Howard. 


And for the fourth time that mght 
I heard my brother, muttering like 


out of bed, relocked the door, struck | distant thunder, go back to his bed. 


a light and proceeded once more vain- 
ly to examine the room, 

“Well, this is certainly the most in- 
explicable thing 1 ever knew in my 
life!” exclaimed John, with an in- 
tonation between astonishment and 
indignation, 

“Oh! I really suppose you did not 
lock the door properly,” replied How- 
ard, getting up and going to ascertain 
the state of the case. And I heard 
him unlock and lock the door several 
times, and finally locking it fast, he 
said: 

“There! now I will guarantee that 


it will stay shut!” and went back to 


his couch. 

| do not think that more than fif- 
teen minutes had passed before | 
heard, for the third time, their lock 
fly back and their door swing open. 

“By Jupiter, this is past belief!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Howard, while my 
brother, without speaking, jumped 
out of bed and struck a light. 

They searched the room. They 
came out thence and searched the hall. 
They went up into the garret and 
searched the rooms oyer our heads. 
And, finding no one, they returned, 
wondering and conjecturing, to their 
chamber, and for the third time that 
night fast locked their door. 

“Take the key out, John,” said Mr. 
Howard, And John withdrew the 
key and took it to bed with him. 

About fifteen minutes more passed, 
and then—“click!” flew the lock, open 


But I do not think that he slept 
that night, and I am sure that I did 
not, 

In the morning I felt weary, ill and 


certain that if this mysterious visita- 


tion continued | should go mad, As 
I was dressing before the toilet mirror 
the reflection of my own face in the 
glass startled and terrified me, it 
looked so pale, wild and haggard, and 
not unlike the awful face of the mid- 
night spectre. When Rachel and my- 
self were dressed and ready to go 
down, I opened the door. And just at 
that moment my brother and Mr. 
Howard came out of their chamber 
and bade us “Good-morning.” 

“Were you at our door last night, 
Agnes?” John asked me. 

“At your door, John? 
not.” 

“Wasn’t yon, though?” 

“Assuredly not. What should have 
brought me there?” 

“Well, somebody was, that’s all!” 
said my brother,. while Mr, Howard 
silently looked what he did not say. 

We all went down together to the 
parlor, where a fine fire was burning, 
and Mathilde, in her fresh morning 
beauty, waited to welcome us. 

Anc soon our host and hostess en- 
tered, and in a few moments the 
breakfast was announced, and we all 
adjourned to the table. 

Breakfast was seryed long hefore 
the usual hour, that the gentlemen of 
our party might make an early start 


Certainly 
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upon the fox hunt that Mr. Legare 


had arranged for that day. 


While we were still at the table, 
Mrs. Legare bethought herself to hope 
that the gentlemen had rested well, 
when my brusque and thoughtless 


brother John said: 


“No, indeed; my dear Madam! We 
were ‘fashed wi’ a bogle’ all night 


ao 
se oe 
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“He means, Madam, that we could 
not by any means keep our door 
locked, and had finally to give up the 


attempt,” explained Mr. Howard. : 

A deathly paleness overspread Mrs. 
Legare’s face. 
the question that she had been tempt- 
ed to ask, and now she receded from 
the subject. 

Mr. Legare, who had kept his eyes 
averted and turned a deaf ear to the 
discourse, now adroitly changed the 
topic by speaking of the hunt. 

The horses were neighing with im- 
patience in the yard, and as soon as 
the gentlemen arose from the break- 
fast table they prepared themselves, 
mounted and rode off to their day’s 
sport. 

It proved a very successful chase, 
for they took the brush before twelve 
o’clock and returned with fine appe- 
lites to the excellent dinner set upon 
the table at two in the afternoon. 

The evening was passed in quiet hi- 
larity, and we separated at a compara- 
tively early hour. 

But that night, reader! It passes 
all my powers of description. I had 
always been in the habit of “saying” 
my prayers before retiring; but of late, 
since I had been habitually haunted, 
I had taken to praying devoutly be- 
fore going to bed. I prayed with un- 
usual earnestness this night, and then 
I retired to my couch. So wearied out 

in body was I that, despite of mental 
excitement, I soon fell asleep, 


I knew she regretted 








——— 
I do not know how long I had slept, 7 













| probably several hours, for it was near ~ 


day when I was awakened by a strong 
light and a great noise. 


I opened my eyes and collected my 
senses to find that both proceeded — 
from the opposite bedroom, where Mr. 
Howard and Johm were up with a | 
lighted candle, looking about for the — 
mysterious and persevering intruder — 
upon their slumbers. The light from — 
their room streamed across the hall — 
and through the open door into ours 
and fell upon the tall, dark-robed, 
stern-visaged haunter of my chamber, — 
where she stood pointing her spectral | 
finger to the spot upon the floor, A . 
moment she stood thus, and then, as | 
before, passed slowly from the room 
through the open door, that, without 
hands, closed behind her. va 

The silvery beams of the full moon 
poured through the two east windows, 
and in its light I now saw Rachel 
Noales sitting up straight, stark and — 
still in her bed. a 3 

“Rachel! Rachel!” said I, “what is 
the matter?” Ea 

“Heaven and earth, Agnes, we are _ 
haunted!” she gasped, rather than 
spoke. a 
“Have you seen anything, Rachel?” 
I asked, now hoping that she had, for 
I felt it terrible to be alone in my 
spectral experiences. 

“No, no; I have not seen anything 
‘But that door! that door! that I am 
sure I fastened so carefully, was un- 
locked without a key, 
without hands! I heard and saw it 
for T was lying awake!” 

“Let_us hope that you were mis- 
taken, Rachel.” : 

“No, no; impossible! Oh, I would 
not sleep another night in this house 
for the wealth of the Indies!” 


While we were talking, the fruitle 
search proceeded in the Opposite roc 
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until at length it was given up and 
the friends retired. 

Rachel left her bed and came into 
mine, where she lay and trembled. 

Scarcely fifteen minutes of peace 
and silence passed ere the lock of both 
doors flew back, and the doors swung 
open. 

Rachel began screaming; the occu- 
pants of the opposite chamber started 
up, exclaiming in every variety of in- 
terjection. 1 arose and donned my 
double wrapper, and put my feet in 
slippers, to go and procure restora- 
tives, for Rachel had fallen into 
spasms. 

“For heaven’s sake, what is the mat- 
ter, Agnes?” inquired my brother, who 
had put on his dressing-gown and 
come to the door. ; 

“Oh, the Lord only knows!” 

I had seized a bottle of cologne 
from the dressing-table and began to 
deluge the face and hands of Rachel, 
while my brother went and brought 
his candle and put it within side of 
our door. 

“Do go and wake up Mrs. Legare, 
John; I can do nothing for Rachel; I 
never saw anybody in hysterics be- 
fore, if this is hysterics!” said I, feel- 
ing both frightened at the condition 
and angry at the weakness of my pa- 
tient. 

But even while I spoke, Mr. How- 
ard, who, during this time had been 
hastily dressing himself, went down- 
stairs to the old house in search of as- 
sistance, 

The family were speedily aroused. 
Mr. and Mrs. Legare hurried into the 
new house. The lady herself entered 
the chamber where Rachel, as often 
as her eyes opened in the haunted 
chamber, fell into new spasms. 

“She will not recover until she is 
— from this, Mrs. Legare,” I 
Bald. 


“Perhaps not; assist me to put her 


wrapper on, and we will take her 
down, and lay her on the parlor sofa,” 
my hostess replied. 

And after we had dressed our pa- 
tient, we carried her downstairs, where 
the fire was still smoldering, and only 
needed replenishment. 


When the wood was brought and 
thrown on, and the fire blazed up 
brightly, lighting and warming the 
whole room, and the shutters were 
unclosed, and the rising sun smiled in 
upon us all, I felt that the gladsome 
scene was enough to put to flight all 
the ghosts in Hades, and all the super- 
stitious terrors that ignorance is heir 
to. I almost began to doubt that I 
was haunted; and would have done so 
but for the sombre and disturbed 
countenance of my host, who, as soon 
as Rachel Noales was soothed and put 
to sleep on the sofa, turned to us and 
inquired: 

“Now, my friends, will you be so 
good as to explain the cause of your 
disturbance?” 

“A mere trifle, sir,’ said my 
brother, brusquely; “the house is 
haunted.” 

“You, of course, do not speak se- 
riously; you cannot credit such ab- 
surdities.” 

“My dear sir, I never believed in 
ghosts until within the last two 
nights; but now, with such evidences 
before me, I should be the most un- 
believing of infidels to refuse cre- 
dence,” said my brother, with a mix- 
ture of gravity and banter in his tone 
that made it impossible to think him 
in earnest. 

“Will you be so kind, Mr. Howard, 
as to enlighten us?” inquired Mr. Le- 
gare, turning toward that gentleman. 

“Since you desire me to do so, my 
dear sir. Well, then, for the two 
nights we have passed beneath your 
very hospitable and delightful roof 
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our rest has beén somewhat dis- 
turbed—” 

“Somewhat distu'bed! It has been 
altogether broken up!” interrupted 
my brother. 

“Be silent, John,’ I whispered, 
pinching him. 

Mr. Howard went on. 

“By an inexplicable circumstance— 
namely, the flying open of the doors 
after we had carefully and securely 
locked them.” 

“We haven’t slept a wink since we 
have been in the house. We have 
spent the nights in jumping up and 
out of bed to lock the doors, and only 
to have them unlock and fly open in 
our faces,” said John. 

“I thank you, gentlemen, for the 
information you have given me. 
Agnes, my dear, have you been dis- 
turbed ?” 

eV cs, Sir. 

“How?” 

“In the same manner, sir, by the 
unaccountable flying open of the door 
after I had locked it;” said I, sup- 
pressing the facet, or fancy, of the mys- 
terious midnight visitant. 

“My dear, you never complained of 
this before.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it was more an affair of 
interest than of complaint. I wished 
first to investigate alone.” 

“And have you done so?” 

“As far as possible.” 

“With what result, 
Agnes?” 

“With no satisfactory one, sir.” 

“Friends,” said the old gentleman, 
turning toward the assembled guests, 
“4t is vain to deny that a mystery does 
exist, and for the whole term of my 
residence here, if not before, has ex- 
isted in this house, that has, hereto- 
fore, defied all investigation. Many 
ef you have heard the circumstances 


my dear 























under which the transfer of pro 
was made. You have heard that. 


heritrix of this estate, was a hi 
spirited, haughty, self-willed wot 
with one idea—the regeneration 
her patrimonial estate; that ey 
thing—money, health, peace, 
science, life itself, was sacrificed 
her monomania; that at last she ¢ 
a victim to her own ruling pass 
that her husband married again, | 
the estate, even unto the very gt 
yard where her body lay, and left 
neighborhood; that I became the 
chaser; and, finally, that since I 
lived in the hotse not one cham 
door has been secure from a seem 
ly supernatural opening. Ps 
“The superstitious among nly § 
ants and poor, ignorant neigh 
ascribe these mysteries to the pres 
of Madeleine Van Der Vaughati’s 1 
less ghost, still haunting the sceh 
her toils, ambitions and disapyp 
ments. Modern spiritualists woul 
without doubt, ascribe it to the age 
of spirits. I believe in notie of t 
absurdities. But the annoying : 
tery remains unexplained, and Iw 
give ‘the half of my kingdom’ to 
who should elucidate it,’ : 
The old getitleman, at the con 
sion of his speech, looked aroun 
an answer among his audience. 
“Do you not think that there 
be a defect in the locks, sir?” inq 
Howard. : 
“Oh, ‘I ery you, mercy,’ sir! 
a possibility did not in the very 
instance escape us. The locks 
been taken off and examined, ati 
perceptible defect could be discov 
The half—‘the half of my king 
to the knight who shall rid me 0 
mysteriotis key-bearer.” 
I saw by the twinkle of Mr. 
ard’s eyes that he possessed a 
the mystery, I saw him ex 
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Satiece with Mathilde, who had sah 
joined us, looking blooming as Hebe 
in her fresh morning toilet. 

Now, I was always a bashful girl— 
I mean moderately so; therefore, I 
never could account for the spirit that 
entered and moved me to say and do 
what I soon said and did. I happened 
to be standing beside Mr. Legare, and 
his hand rested earessingly upon my 
head when he repeated: 

“<The half of my kingdom’ to the 
knight that shall deliver my castle 
from this dragon.” 

I answered: 

“Oh, your majesty! Never offer the 
half of your kingdom! None but a 
mercenary wretch would undertake 
the enterprise for such a bribe! Offer 
the hand of your princess, and a thou- 
sand lances shall be laid in rest for 
such a prize!” 

I do not know whether he discov- 
ered the serious meaning under my 
lightly spoken words, for he fell into 
the humor of the jest, patted me on 
the head, and said: 

“Agreed! the hand of my princess 
to the brave knight who shall deliver 
me from this plague!” 

“1 accept the challenge!” said Mr. 
Howard, “and promise that in twen- 
-ty-four hours the mysterious carrier 
of the keps shall be vanquished!” 

“It is a treaty! It is a treaty!” ex- 
claimed one after another of the young 
men and maidens who were present. 

Mr. Legare looked around in some 
confusion at being taken up so se- 
riously, and then laughing, said: 

“Very well—agreed! I ratify the 
compact, Mr. Howard; though I don’t 
believe your part of it can be fulfilled. 
And now to breakfast!” 

We adjourned to the old house— 
all who were in the secret wondering 
in what manner Mr. Howard would 
undertake to exorcise the key-demon; 
but all discussion was waived for the 
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SES while we dispatched the nec 
essary business of the table. 

After breakfast Frank Howard 
asked for a horse, and rode up to 
Frost Height. 

He was absent two hours, at the end 
of which time he returned, bringing 
with him a set of locksmith’s tools 
and a flat piece of board, such as show- 
locks are sometimes screwed upon for 
a sig n. 

When he had brought these things 
into the new house, he challenged Mr. 
Legare, and all who wished to see the 
mystery evolved, to accompany him to 
the chambers above. 

Of course, everybody aceepted the 
invitation. 

We all went first into the gentle- 
men’s room, and stood around in a 
semi-circle, with our faces toward the 
door and our eyes fixed upon the lock 
and Frank Howard. First he turned 
the key, and begged that we would ob- 
serve that all was fast, and watch the 
result. Then he came away, and we 
waited with our eyes fixed upon the 
lock. 

In a little less than fifteen minutes 
we both heard and saw the eatch fly 
back, and the door swing open! 

I cannot tell you with what a super- 
stitious thrill we all shuddered, 
though this was in broad daylight and 
in the mutually supporting presence 
of a dozen persons, and though there 
was a machinist on the spot, profes- 
sing himself ready to demonstrate that 
this was a purely mechanical phe- 
nomenon! 

There, ladies and gentlemen, you 
all see the action!” 

“We all see!” 

“No hand was near the lock?” 

“None!” 

“There could have been no decep- 
tion?” 

“Assnredly not,” we all declared. 

“Qh! certainly not—I have seen the 
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thing twenty times.” said Mr. Legare. ! a thirty minutes, more or less, it will 
Se, I indorse your declarations, y open.” ; 
sir; a were right; ‘There was no de- “Exactly; that spe wee 
ception—there isnone. Itisa purely to explain,” said — segs » tak- 
mechanical phenomenon! But, listent ing up a flat, smoot 1 piece of board 
Spiritual powers reside in mechanical | and laying it upon the table; and then 
forces. Every year we live elucidates | he took the lock, laid it on the board, 
this mystery, though none but the screwed it tightly, turned the key, and 
deepest thinkers see this truth in all said: ; : 
is importance. Look you! a savage ‘It Is not the circumstance of this 
savage thinks that there is a diabolism | lock being attached to the door that 
in the self-action of a watch—in the| has caused it to act in this manner; 
reflection of a looking-glass, We think | for I will proye to you that if the same 
both mysteries to be simple mechan-|lock be screwed tightly to any other 
ical combinations! Pray look at the resisting object—as, for instance, this 
lock before us. I observe that it is | board—it will act in the same irregu- 
Harmon’s patent. Poor Harmon, a lar many 3. Watch it now, and you 
demented machinist, scarcely knew | will see.” , 
what he would be at, and so under- We did so, and in a few minutes we 
took to make an invaluable improve-| saw the catch fly back as before. 
ment ia the common doorlock. This} “I will tell you the reason,” said Mr, 
is one of his; its intricate machinery | Howard, unscrewing the lock from 
has got out of order, and hence ‘the| the board, and inviting us to look on, 
fantastic tricks before high heaven’| “Now, though there seems to be no 
that these rooms have witnessed! 1] defect whatever in this lock, yet in 
am about to take off the lock to prove | truth the whole inside machinery has 
What I have stated, as well as to rem-| started slightlyoutward. This does not 
edy the evil.” affect its rightraction while detached, 
“Oh, sir, that has been tried—I| but when attached the continued pres- 
have seen it done—hope nothing from| sure of the board to which it is fas- 
that!” exclaimed Mr. Legare. tened gradually acts upon the spring, 
“Patience, my dear sir!” said Frank} and causes the catch in a given time 
Howard, taking up the tools with so| to fly back and unlock, and the force 
much the air of a man accustomed to} with which this occurs opens the door. 
the handling of them that old Mr.|I can well imagine that such unex- 
Legare winced and fidgetted. plained movements, occurring in the 
But Frank speedily took off the middle of the night, should have 
lock, and brought it to us for inspec- | rather a supernatural effect. But the 
evil can be remedied in a few minutes. 




































‘ion. 

“Here! you notice that nothing 
seems amiss,” he said. 

“Nothing in the world—I told you 
that before,” replied Mr, Legare. 

“Furthermore, if now I were to 
turn the key it would remain turned.” |} d 

“Certainly, while the lock is off the 
door it looks exactly right, and be- 
haves exactly right; but just put it on 
the door and lock it, and in from ten 


with astonishment, Frank Howard 
took up his tools, went to work, and 


oor. 

“Now,” said he, “if ever this door 
comes open again without hands, I 
will consent to forfeit the fair reward 
of my triumph. And now, friends, § 





And then, while we were all dumb 


in about twenty minutes fixed the in- 
side of the lock and replaced it on the — 
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And, inviting us to precede him, he 
passed out, locked the door, gave the 
key to Mr. Legare, and begged him to 
take notice that the door would re- 
main fast until he (Mr. Legare) might 
choose to open it, or to give up the 
key. 

We reached the other chamber door, 
where twenty minutes’ work served to 
rectify the error. Then locking that, 
as he had done the other, he called 
me to witness that it should remain 
fast until I should use, or give up, the 
key that he placed in my charge. | 

We then went downstairs, Mr. Le- 
gare having one key safe in his pocket 
— having the other secure in mine. 

It was the last day of the old year, 
and company were expected in the 
evening—not to dance, but to watch 
it out. 

Mrs. Legare went to attend to her 
extra housekeeping duties, and the 
young ladies retired to their chambers 
to arrange their dresses for the next 


day. 

Mtr, Legare, Frank Howard, my 
brother, John, and the other gentle- 
men took their guns and gamebags, 
ealled their dogs, and started off 
“birding.” 


will go to work and mend the other.” | that the rese 
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! mblance between my vis- 
lonary woman and the portrait of 
Madeleine Van Der Vaughan might 
have been a mere fancy. But the spot 
of blood on the floor? Who should 
explain that? : 

From time to time during that day 
I slipped upstairs to examine the state 
of the doors, They remained fast. 

The gentlemen dined out, but 
joined us at an early tea. Nothing 
was said of the event of the morning, 
until, as we arose from the table, lit- 
tle Phlit sidled up to his master and 
asked for the keys so that he might 
make the fires in the bedrooms, “for 
de ladies an’ gemlen to dress for eben- 
in’.” 

“The deuce! You tell me that the 
doors remain fast?’ demanded Mr. Le- 
gare, turning around upon us all. 

I assured him that they did. He 
was too polite to doubt my statement, 
but he wished to see for himself. 

We followed him, and found him in 
a state of admiration before Mr. How- 
ard’s door. When he had gazed some 
time. at that, and tried it in various 
ways, he turned about and went to 
mine, which he proved in the same 
manner, And having found that both 
remained fast locked without mistake, 


I went into the parlor, where Ra-!ne excended his hand to Frank, and 


chel Noales still lay upon the sofa in 
the state of exhaustion that had suc- 
ceeded her fright in the morning, and 
told her that the mystery of the locks 
was discovered, and explained, as far 
as I could, the process of demonstra- 
tion. And Rachel rallied from that 
hour, 

I had reassured her, but who should 
reassure me? I was still very deeply 
disturbed. True, the mystery of the 
opening doors was satisfactorily ex- 
plained. True, that my midnight vis- 
itor might have been an optical illu- 

. Sion, produced by the mysterious sur- 
roundings acting upon my highly sus- 
eeptible temperament, And true, also, 


said: 

“Candidly, Mr. Howard, I did not 
believe in your success until this mo- 
ment. You have fairly vanquished 
the ghosts!” 

Frank Howard took the offered 
hand, and bowed gravely and silently 
as he again resigned it. The doors 
were then opened, and Phlit admitted 
to do his duties. And we separated 
to prepare for the evening watch 
party. 

It was eight o’clock when our 
friends from the neighborhood came 
in, and, after partaking of a bowl of 
egg-nog in the dining-room, we ad- 
journed to the parlor, where he passed 


we ta 
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approval and good-will, rather than to 
a mere accident.” ae 

“Sir, there are no such things ag — 
accidents! I am sixty years old who 
say it! And as for the rest, sit, ‘her — 
father’s approval and good-will’ ak | 
ways follow his esteem and respect, — 
and now goes with his consent! God 
bless you! Be true to Mathilde!” 

“May heaven deal with me as EF with — 
ner!” said Frank Howard, earnestly, 

While this important little family _ 
aside was going on, the other guests — | 
were wishing each other a “Happy — 
New Year” and chatting and laughing — 
too merrily and noisily to hear what | 
was there passing. ‘e 

And now they asked for their elbaks 
and hoods, which Rachel Noales and] 
flew to bring; and:in less than half an 
hour all the evening visitors had de- — 
parted, and the returning sound of | 
their sleigh-bells died away in the dis- 
tance. eee 

We that were left separated and re- _ 
tired. When we reached our cham- | 
ber, Rachel and I locked the door arid — 
‘went to bed. pA aoe: 

We were sufficienly wearied: out to — 
go fast asleep, and sleep until late in — 
the morning, when the loud! knocking 
of little Jet at our chamber door 


four hours in very pleasant, social im- 
tercourse, conversing, singing and 
reading. And, as the clock neared the 
stroke of twelve, Mr. Howard took a 
volume of Tennysom, and in an affect- 
ing manner read his tender and beau- 
tiful “Requiem of the Dying Year.” 
All were moved, and as the reader fin- 
ished, the tears were running down 
the cheeks of Mathilde, who said: 

“Oh! I do not know how any one, 
even the most thoughtless, ean bear 
to ‘dance out the old year!’ I could 
no more do it than I could dance be- 
side the deathbed of a dear old friend! 
But I must not greet the infant New 
Year with tears,” she exclaimed, and 
dashing aside the sparkling drops that 
spangled the roses’ of her cheeks and 
turning to her parents, she said: 

“Dearest father! dearest mother! let 
me be the first to wish you a Happy 
New Year, and many, many, ever hap- 
pier returns of it!” 

“You make our anniversaries hap- 
py, best child. Now, tell us truly, 
what shall be our New Year's gift to 
you?” said Mr. Legare, while Mrs, Le- 
gare silently embraced: her daugliter. 

Blushing deeply, Mathilde whis- 
pered one word to her father, who re- 
pressed a rising sigh, and asked: 

“Is this so? Must this be so, my 
dearest child?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Then am I doubly bound to do 
dee T am about to'do. Mr. How- 
ar Pr? 

Frank Howard stepped eagerly for- 
ward. | Wunner if him’s a wizard??? 

“Mr. Howard, I always settle out-| “I really do not know, Jet. You 
standing debts at the first of the |amust ask your Miss'Mathilde” 9 
years” said’ Mr. Legare, taking the! “Taw! do she know?” 
tand of Mathilde and placing’ it in} “Yes, indeed.” 
that of Frank Howard, who gently} “Den Dax her sure.” \ 
pressed it, as he answered: | And so my little maid proceeded 

“Sir, I believe that for years’ I have light the fire. 
possessed the priceless heart of this! This was’ a! New Year's: day, 
dear maiden, but her fair hand’ I|arge company was expected: 
would prefer to owe to her father’s! And it was upon this occasion: 


















now!” exclaimed my little maid, with 
abroad grin, asshe entered. 
“Yes, Jet; thanks to Mr. Ho 
“Aint him asmart gemlan; dough? 


ney’ 
hee 
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ard of Massachusetts and Miss Ma- 
thilde Legare was announced. 

But little is left to be told. For the 
remainder of my stay I rested in un- 
disturbed peace, suffering no recur- 
rence of opening doors and midnight 
visitors. 1 was almost sorry that my 
ghostly mysteries had found so com- 
monplace a sglution—a mechanical 
defect taking the place of the phan- 
tom key, and an optical illusion ex- 
plaining my midnight vision !—all was 
accounted for except the spot of blood 
upon the floor! Upon the morning 
of my departure J called Mathilde into 
the room, and, striking an attitude 
like that of the woman of my vision, 
I silently pointed to the hidden spot, 
and gazed at Mathilde to discover con- 
sciousness in her countenance. 

But Mathilde first looked back in 
innoeent surprise, and then recollect- 
ing herself, said: 

“Oh! you allude to a stain there; 
yes, it is a pity! The men who were 
painting red lines on the doors over- 
turned the paint-pot and made a deep, 
ugly, crimson stain; and, like the spot 
of blood on Bluebeard’s key, ‘the more 
we scrub it the brighter it grows!’ 
The next time a carpenter happens to 
be ae work here, mamma intends to 
have it planed out.” 

So much for my last hold upon the 
supernatural! Let me repeat: ‘The 
phantom key, a mere mechanical de- 
fect; the spot of blood, a mere stain of 
paint; and the midnight spectre, an 
optical illusion! 
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engagement of the Hon. Frank How- 


But the reader may ask how I ac- 
count for the resemblance between 
the woman of my vision and the por- 
trait of the ill-fated Madeleine Van 
Der Vaughan? I answer, that at this 
distance of time, I regard it as the ef- 
fect of imagination only, as was the 
whole vision. 

It was about two months after the 
conclusion of my Christmas visit that 
I was summoned to Wolfbrake to act 
as bridesmaid for Mathilde, for it was 
immediately after the rising of Con- 
gress upon the 4th of March that Mr. 
Howard went up to claim the hand of 
his betrothed. ‘They were married 
upon the 7th. It was a wedding in 
the fine old-fashioned country style, 
with a ball and supper the same even- 
ing, and dinner parties and dancing 
parties given successively by the 
neighbors in honor of the bride al- 
most every day and night for the next 
two weeks. 

They have now been married sev- 
eral years, and have several children 
—hboys and girls. Frank Howard now 
holds a “high official” poition in the 
present Administration. And old Mr. 
Legare is justly proud of his gifted 
son-in-law. As Mathilde is too much 
of a Creole to bear the rigor of a New 
England climate, they divide the year, 
spending the summer in Massachusetts 
and the winter in Virginia “with the 
old folks at home.” 

And year after year I have visited 
them there, and slept in the haunted 
chamber, but never since the locks 
were mended have I been troubled by 
an opening door or a midnight ghost! 


{THE END.} 
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CHAPTER L 


Wantrep.—In the family of a wentleman, a 
Goyverness, to superintend the education of a 
small child. Salary liberal. Address Judge 
Rossitor, Rossitor House, Black Beach, 


That was how the words ran, plain, simple, 
concise. I have them still—just as they were 
cut from the columns of a daily journal, and 
tucked away in a corner of my pocket-book, 
as something which might possibly insure me 
the living which it had become a settled fact 
that I now must earn, 

I had been fashionably rearéd and educated 
by arelative, deceased. If in life he bad pitied 
my youth and orphanage and poverty, that 
pity was not made public in the legacies of his 
will. With my existence ignored in that im- 
portant document, I found my future narrow- 
ing suddenly to this prospeet—work for my 
own maintenance, as became the proud blood 
on Lindependence of the Darrows, and by-and- 
by, perhaps, when such an alliance could no 
longer clog the way of his ambition, a mar- 
riage with Grant Wyvil, my betrothed hus- 
band, Tame and commonp'ace enough, was it 
not ? : 

So it was, that ona dreary twilight, deepen- 
ing bean f through long rows of guant pop 
lar trees, and dying down the long hall in a 
darkness full of vague echoes, I sat at the 
window in my traveling-dress, listening forthe 
first rattle of the carriage in the street below, 
The purple sweep of the curtain made a black 
shadow in the recess, Ontside the thick white 
rdin fell like sheets of crystals, trickling down 
the pane and through the blank pale — each 
with a voice of warning, perhaps, if T had 
thought to listen 

I was to goin the evening boat for Black 
Beach. f unfolded and read again, there in 
the lonesome dying day, Judge Rossitor’s ace 
vertisement for a governess, and also the letter 
which he had written me, accepting the serv- 
ices which I had tendered as such. Both 
pleased me. The letter was a model of polite 
elegance. The salary he offered much exceeded 
my expectations, Moreover, the Rossitors 
were old friends of Grant Wyvil, and would 
be sure to welcome me kindly for his sake, 
There was no possible reason why I should sit 
in that dreary window wabohie the fall- 
ing rain with the heaviest heart r had ever 
snewn; yet I did. 

Some one came leaping up the staircase 
@hrough the shadows, clearing their silenve 
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with a snatch of song, that blithe and 
as it was, rings in my ear till this day, like a 
dirge: 


Oh! I loved in my youth a lady fair, 

For her azure eyes and her golden hair; 

Ob! truly, ob! truly, I loved ber then, 

And naught shall I ever so love again, 

Save my hawk, and my hound, and my 
red-roan steed——” 


I turned, 

** Dame Hubbard,” said Wyvil, under bie 
breath, and making eyes at me, *‘ there’s a cam 
riage at the door and a boat at the wharf, and 
you—what} let me look at you—crying?” 

‘“No!” indignantly, 

_Down splashed a great tearon my betrothal- 
ring. 

** Dew for the diamonds!” clasping fast the 
ring aud the hand that wore it. ‘‘ Little Jesuit, 
you shall not gol” 

He had brown eyes, as dark and brilliant as 
afalcon’s, I saw down in their dusk a sudden 
trouble leap up. 

“ Not go! and you cloaked, and booted and 
spurred, and——” 

‘* Home-sick already?” with a grimace, 

. Not home-sick,” 


Tlaitthe hand that wore his ring on one 
oberg shoulder, and crossed the other hand up- 
on it. 

‘* But half afraid of my new life, Grant, 
Tell me about the Rossitors,” 

He towered above me head and shoulders, 
flushing suddenly through his tawny skin ;then 
he bent, and with an in nee oops ges: 
ture, touct ed his lips to bap Bie 8. 

“Phere is little enough to tell, The judge 
is an aristocrat, proud of his blue blood ani 
old estates. For the child, she is a delicate 
little sprite, you will pet her and she will love 
you; and Mrs, Kossitor—well, she is simply a 
maguificent cheat !” ; 
he word came out after a pause, slow and 
bitter, 

‘** Grant!” * 
: He laughed, but with the flush still on his 


ace. inf 
_ * Little prude, are you shocked ? All fash 
ionable women are that, more or less. Mir 
Rossitor is a distant cousin of mine, I believe 
I can afford to abuse my relatives, you know. 
However, she may have changed.” 
“ But, Grant——” ees 
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“ But Ruth-—,” he mimicked, Crawing out 
his watch, 

* |s it time to go 1” ; 

“ The boat starts in fifteen minutes,” gaily. 

It was a Womau’s question that came nex . 
I was tying my bonnet before tue mirror, aud 
gazing at the reflection therein of my own 
suber face, with its low forehead and pale 
oueeks, 
‘Ts she—is Mrs, Rossitor handsome, Grant?” 
“The handsomest woman I ever saw,” grave- 


ly. 

vr subtle pang, so sharp and strange that it 

frightened me, made me turn to him with a 
wick gesture. ; 

“Love me, Grant,” I cried out. 

Tue brown eyes dilated, he tucked me under 
his arm with a light laugh, 

“ Love you! that is good, little puss, Who 
should I love, pray, if not you? As if [ was 
not about to locate myself within ten miles of 
Black Beach for ed especial delight; as if I 
did not own the fleetest horse in the country; 
as if you would not be blessed with a view of 
my visage every fine day—pshaw, Ruth Dar- 
row! 

| can hear the clear, rollicking voice still, as 
it rang down the staircase on that night so 
fraught with fatality. The carriage rollel 
away from the bome that [ was never to enter 
again, 1 looked back and saw its lamps shin- 
ing through the rain with a tremulous, uncer- 
tain glimmer. Home!—it had hardly been 
that after all. 

The boat lay at the wharf, outlined like a 
giant thing in the darkness. At the last mo- 
ment in its crowded cabin, Grant Wyvil bade 
me good-bye. He tossed back his hair with 
the petulance of a boy, saying: 

“‘Rossitor will be sure to meet you at the 
Beach, I wish I could go with you, Ruth, but 
1 am to speak to-night—it would be impossible 
—hang politics! I will be at Rossitor House to- 
morrow—good-night little love.” ; 

Gay, dashing and talented, with the worid 
already recognizing him as a rising star in lis 
political horizon, was ita wonder that I was 
proud of this handsome lover of mine? Yet 
something in his manner—I coald hardly tell 
what—left me sitting lonely and dissatisfied 
in a throng of figures that I saw, yet did not 
see, and shrinking at every motion vf the boat, 
plunging off down the bay as if it had been 
some hand laid on an unhealed wound, 

It was a dreary night of scudding clouds 
and rain drifting ~~ fromthe east. Along 
the distant shores red lights winked fitfully in 
the mist, eachlike a cyclop’s eye. How the 
wind wailed acro-s the wide bay! and now and 
then a frightened young moon looked out of 
some rift throug the storm-rack far to west- 
ward, like the face of a ghost. I sat aad 
waited, The storm beat upon the cabin win- 
dows, or, lulled for the moment, sighed across 
them in faint moanings. Leaning back 
against the wall I listened until both sight and 
sound departed together, and in as cramped 
and uneasy a position as possible, | think I fell 


asleep, 

The boat neared Black Beach at midnight. 
Something awoke me, either an intuitive per- 
ception of the fact, or the friemdly jerk of 


r 
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some fellow-passenger, The rain, indeed, had 
ceased; but the wind blew stormily still, and 
of Black Beach [ could see nothing, savea few 
low faint outlines, hugging close the chaotic 
darkness, and a lighthouse on a cliff some dis- 
tance down the shore, with its fiery eye glar- 
a redly across the waves. 

. stepped out upon the lanaing, one of many. 
The passengers were crowding oui thick aud 
fast; it was singular that among them all my 
attention should have fastened solely upon 
one figure standing near by, watching the 
boat disgorge, tall, stately, with his gray 
cloak fluwering in the wind. 

He was a handsome man, hardly past thirty- 
five, with a grave face, clear cut, and delicately 
dark and careworn. I noticed that the hand 
which had drawn his cloak together from the 
wind, gleamed white as a woman's, ungloved, 
and with a signet diamond flashing upon it in 
a circle of quivering light. 

‘* This,” said Ito myself, ‘‘ is Judge Rossitor,.” 

He advanced one step toward me, only one. 

** Miss Darrow ¢” 

_ [stopped, looked at him long enough to take 
in the peculiarities that | have described above, 
and then I bowed. 

“Will you take my arm ¢” he said, quickly, 
“The carriage is waiting near by. Heavens! 
what a stifling rabble!” 

The tone was asinpatient as if [ bid been 
sole cause of crowd, and waitiiz, and storm. 
[ accepted his proffered civility, and the result 
was that [ found it next to impossible to keep 
pace with his long strides, as he stalked through 
siid “ rabble,” like one who felt himseif master, 
dragging me after him, quite helpless and un- 
resisting. Few there who dii not know him, 
aud the crowd, parting with that deference 
that is always paid to rank and wealth, my 
conductor lifted as nell breathless body into 
the carriage and sprang in after her. 

“ Drive home !” I heard, sharp and quick to 
the coachman. Then this autocrat of Black 
B achsubsided into a corner, saivering under 
his gray cloak, 

1 woked from the window and saw that we 
were whirling off ona sandy beach road, with 
low white cottages nestling along its barren 
sweep, Presently, out from the dusk of the 
corner opposite,!came a Jow laugh, and a voice 
grown irresistibly smooth and pleasant. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you would like to know who and 
what I am, Miss Darrow /” 

“T think I kuow you.” 

“Ah? Pardon me, then, for taking such 
forcible possession of you. The boat was late; 
[had been waiting at the landing half an 
hour.” 

Not feeling particularly sorry, I continued 
to stare silently from the window. 

‘‘ Ugh | what a night!” said Rossitor, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

That was the extent of eur conversation dur- 
ing the ride. Hesat grim and stately in his 
corner, aud having curied myself into a re- 
markably small heap in another, [ aided him 
in preserving silence, till the carriage, turning 
turough an iron gateway and up an avenus of 

oplars, warned me that we had reached 

ossitor House, 

it was an old mansion of gtay stone, which 
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freaks of succeeding generations that its origi 
nal style of architecture was now completely 
lost. It had been the birth-place of many a 
Rossitor, I afterward learned, and it wore 
about its wainscoted rooms and long,dim galler- 
ies, much of the inherent pride and aristocracy 
of the race. : 

I was ushered into arogm in the west wing, 
which looked out om the sea, The walls were 
long and Jow, panelled in black oak. The floor 

littered like swamp-mosses in a sprinkle of 
Ray rain, with its carpetof velvet tapestry, 
There were curtains of the same soft emerald 
tints, sweeping down the long, narrow win- 
dows, and carved high-backed chairs, and over 
everything a sweet, subtle scent of mignonette, 
lingering, like a mysterious presence. To this 
day the odor of that flower is fraught with all 
things deadly to me. : 

Was [servant or guest? The delusion which 
prompted me to think the latter was very 
strong, as I sat in a low, sumptuous chair, 
drawn up to the fire, served from the old Rossi- 
tor plate and Bohemian glass, by a littie hand- 
jatar of the house. Outside, the poplars 
tapped, in the sweep of the séa-wind, like 
skeleton fingers, against the shutters. The 
room lay half in shadows, dim, wavering, as if 
they just stepped from the black wainscot, 
and the grim oil pictures, in rows on the wall, 
seemed staring and frowning fitfully. Pres- 
ently I looked up, and at the other end of the 
mantel stood Judge Rossitor. 

He had in hisarms what at first sight ap- 
peared to be asmall bundle, wrapped in a gor- 
geous Indian shawl, and swaying against his 
arm were two or three long ringlets of light 
hair. Asthe bundle was carefully deposited 
upon the hearth, however, two large, weird 
eyes looked out at me curiously, and asit as- 
sumed erect proporitions, Isaw a child of some 
six or seven years, put sO Rae ang le ae 1p 
appear younger, clinging to the Judge, half- 
frightetied, hait-wistfal. © ae 

‘* Miss Darrow,” and he smiled 
me to present your future pupil, Miss Ada 
Rossitor. The hour is unseasonable: but she 
was not inclined to sleep without making your 
acquaintance.” 

_ _— very glad to see Miss Rossitor,” I an- 


swered, 

The child dropped his hand, and, advancing 
slowly, put up her small, pale face, 

\ ‘* Kiss me,” said the little shrill voice, 

? The warm lips met mine e erly. 

{ “Judas!” said Rossitor, still smiling as he 
watched us. **You will probably find her tearing 
her spelling lesson to-morrow, or running away 
on the shore,” 

The solemn little face contracted. This sole 
daughter of the house and heart of Rossitor 
looked at me with large, weird eyes. 

** [wanted to see you,” fretfuly, “ My throat 
was sore, and no one came to hear my prayer, 
and—I wanted to see you.” : 

“* Well?” added the Judge. 

The ee hand pust softly down poy face. 

. "tas pretty as mam thoughtfully ; 

“ but—but—she isons me better.” _ sede 

égkie Rused, but his face grew unspeakably 


- 
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had qudar dons so many alterations with the| “And you are sure you will not 


Sage Diy aed th 
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spelling lessons now?” archiag his oyebrotta: 
her, 2 Reha see 

‘Oh, yes! ” solermaly, Cope : 

He laughed. — 

‘Then bid Miss Darrow good-night. Sheis 4 gi 
fa tired to begin her duties before to-morrow, ( 

ome! + 

“* Mamma said I was a little owl,” griévedthe 
child, clasping her armsaround his neck, ashe 
lifted her up, “ because my throat was sore 
and I heard themusicand I couldn’t sleep.” 

‘*Hush!” said Rossitor, pressing her ie fo “= 
the Indian shawl. ea 

She kissed her tiny hand to me from the 
door-way, Her pale face leaned toward me 
in the light, his was dark in shadow behind it; — 
then the door closed, and both were sok, 

: fet ne = 164 tas nig : een ing ef ay oat a 
wind howlin rough the poplars, just ow a 
the stately chamber which had been — ied 
” me. : ike be wer of sn — 

was long and low, w a dark, : ery, 5 
shining floor, uncarpeted, save for ied Rees 
rugs, and over the mantel of Hey pitas meets rble | 
was painted a scenefrom Holbein’s ‘“Dauceof 
Death.” There were fringed hanging yy le 
satin re around the great bed, & ad s 
black chairs, upholstered with the samema- 
terial, standing stiff against the wall. Itwas 
in this lonely chamber, somewhere in thie “wee 
sma’hours,”thatI hadavision,  —__ 

The echoes of the hall clock had tot a 
away in the dusky corners of the house; ff was 
its loud, shrill strokes, I Me ‘awoke 
At the ae Ot eee 6 wind hadtorn 
the shutters asunder, and a long @ streak 
of moonlight, like a ghostly fing ‘ 


upon the poised floor. RA eos It on ” ; 
urple bed-hangings, wave an- 
eenar light, like ie rekg “had 


at of a ee ° 
shaded by an uncertain hand, The satitt had — 
beefi drawn aside, and, half concealed in its 
folds, half revealed in that ibe ell ow, I 
saw, with bewilderment and half opened éyes, 





6 face of a woman. 
Never, while T live, shall Tforgetit, "Twas 
a face more perfect | those of the 


antiques, set in a glitter of golden hair, the 
flowed loosely aicwat her shoulders, and was 
lost in the purplesatin. The head was 
to one side, classically small and Step, ore 
senting to meits exquisite outlines of wid 
waxen forehead and large lids adroop, 
scarlet lips. You have heard the old sto 
Phebe fe 


‘snake and bird? As still 


a 

helpless, I half-dream 
ayes of this he ison ond 
sha eyes they were. . se 
sad, and. in spite of the goliox has, the 
might have claimed them for a 
ous darkness, I heard the rustle 
as, with a quick movement, she 
me, above the hand that wore Grant 
a alg 904 idly on the cou 

sigh, so deep, so uns 

t have y ted body 
oe face slowly f: 

ght, and the yellow light faltered 
appeared adown the purple 
swung back into their ce without & 

I started «0 with g smothered 
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that was like the quick closing of a door 
: ‘the silence; or was it but the poplars. 
had = the pane! I listened. 

All was. as as the grave. The moonlight 
wat were alone together. 
“] have been dreaming,” I said, and fell 


BS CHAPTER IL 
Grant Wryvi, came next day as he had 


Rossitor House from that morning. 

_ The sunshine Jay in broken gleams upon ‘the 
sea, rolling in dark and heavy with the recent 
storm. Un the full fresh wind there was a 
seen of ‘the ank marsh grasses, and wild 

flowers blowing among them, and some ‘hardy 

B= roses that-grew on the veranda, each burned | 

its crimson cup.of ipcense, strong and sweetin 

+ lh a le gl Rai 

’ es above the » an ‘e) 
and there a white sail decked the horizon, 
ae into its blue distance, even as one gazed, 

- like astately dream, 
- Thad breakfasted alone, ‘Thehouse was as 

-stillasif ithad beentenantless, Mrs. Rossitor, 

the servant said, was in lisposed ; the judgehad 
gone tohis morning row upon the bay, and 
my weird little pupil came creeping down the 
staircase in her white oight-dress en hour 
after, to say good-morning to me, and was 
. ota ‘back screaming by her French nursery- 








a. Pee 


Where comes to me,as I write, a vision of 

the low green-room in the west wing of 
House, which had been allotted to me 

as the place wherein to cultivate poor little 

Ada Rossiter without merey, and where, day 

after day for wee«s and months, the task was 
fulfilled; aud she sat beside me, as still as the 
grave, half buried in an easy chair, her books 

on her Jap, end her solemn dittle face, old be- 

yond its years, gauing withlarge, wistful eyes, 
= out upon the sea, No one, excepting, rk 
: her father, ever quite understood the child, I 
think. He was her idol; and beyond ber love 

for him she was remarkably sby and unde- 
monstrative. That morning—but here [ am 
brought unconsciously to Grant Wyvil’s com 


in Md 

Tne smoke of a Tarkish pipe curled up from 
the veranda and clang in mid-air to the hot 
sunlight, pale and powdery, like wreaths of 
faint blue blossoms. Ishould have known by 
the child’s face who it wes, lingering thus in 
thie shadow of/his own fig-tree, even if I had 
not seen, now and then, the tall figure, likea 
Spanish hidalgo’s, pacing out into view, with 
hands clasped behind him, and receding again, 
revs with thatsame restless,impatient tread. 

erhaps f had become infected. arose, and 
went to the window, and looked down the 
long, sunny vista of poplar trees beyond, 
toward the comfortiless sea. 

Two figures were advancing up that same 
vista. One, a horse’s head in advance, flushed, 
handsome, and sitting in his saddle like a cen- 
taur—I knew my lovel The othera lady, in 


—_ & black velvet “abit, with a crest of white 


e 








a quick, hot flush. The 
his, and 


-[ date the commencement of my life at. 










Jack Brynes used to call her. 
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ostrich plumes fastened in her ca strea 
ing Uehind her in the wind, like ® golden ser 


ent, one long tress of pal i i ; 
nape es me pale hair, curling loose- 


Tramp, tramp, came the horses’ feet straight 


ae the west wing. I felt my cheeks burning 


looked up and saw ay NEE hiscap witb 

y’s eyes followed 
I—I started back from the Cinilew, 
with a cry that was half.of astonishment, halt 


of terror, for the deadly-fair face uplifted thi: 


to mine was the.ene that had looked at m: 
threugh the purple satin hangings, sad ax 


pale asa spectre’s, upon the preceding night, 


Mamma,” said Ada, quietly kissing he: 


little hand to the lady. 


Grant Wyvil came leaping through the 


window at a bound, and caught the chi 4 
dy in his arms. : . ee 


“Two lonely little princesses making eyes.at 


the sea from such an unguarded tower as this’ 
The mermen will carry you off. Ruth, what 
is the matter?” 


‘**¥ do not know,” with my hands in his. 
“you are as white as a ghost. Did ] 


frighten you?” 


No. Where is your—where is the lady 
who was with you?’ 

“ Mrs. Rossitor?” carelessly. ‘'Oh,you sew 
her, then—Agnes, the Magnificent, as poor 
y ( We met on the 
beach this morning. She has gone to make 
her toilette, I fancy.” 

** Such a face—” 

** Lovely, isn’t it? So are beg A things that 
we don’t care tohandle. The Wyvils are al’ 


good-looking,you know,” arching his eyebrows. 


& a isa cousin, four or tive times re 
moved, 

“‘ Are you talking about mamma ¢ ”’ said the 
child, looking at him preternaturally grave. 

He twirled his moustache with a shrug. 

Little pitcher, you have large ears. ‘Lake 
these bon-bons and runand f your dolls.” 

She opened the pockets of her little French 
eae sass searching his face with those 
wonderful eyes. 

“ Whata child!” he said petulantly, turn- 
ing his back upon her. 

“8 Tell Bors yi eal last night, Grant,” 1 
whispered, touching hisarm. The broad brow 
cleared in ‘a moment. 

‘Last night? All was as it should hav: 
been—a story soon told, littlegirl. Applause— 
laurels—a dreadful grimace, and one sny \itt) 
face missed from the crowd, without which— 
mre oir didn’t you marry me a year ago ¢’ 

xran 

“ Yes, I am a fool—that 1s candid,” turning 
Hubbe at. thee aos Stingy Ula rable it the 

ubbard, 0 o din ith all the 
guests of —— apne to-day, and you ix 
sober gray from head to foot #—come here.” 
7" i Bat I don’t care to see any one but you, 

rant,’ 

He drew me into the sunshine, smiling down 
at me. 

‘The purest, truest, tenderest child a ma» 


| ever trasted in,” he quoted softly, as if to him 
i self, and breaking a half-blown rose that pie w 


upon the sill, he fastened it awkwardly ua ay 
hair. 
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Sweets to thesweet. Bonny brown tresses, 
[have tumbled them,” getting a kiss in the 
i disorder. 
Teer a step ss ae Nghtasastep 
could be, but sti eard it, 
She stood, framed in the low, dark doorway, 
} like a picture—Agnes Rossitor, as [ turned. 
} She was not tall, but her perfect grace of 
; motion, and the imperial carriage of the 
slender figure, made her appear so. I re- 
member Bar dress—it| was of Persian silk, 
creamy and trailing in every fold, with the 
matchless white arms fully revealed in its wide 
falling sleeves, and bare, except for broad 
| bands of African gold. From her low, waxen 
forehead, all the magnificent hair had been 
brushed back and knotted upon her neck aud 
fastened there by a singular bijou, I thought— 
a long, slender shaft, like a dagger, with a hilt 
alive with the scintillant eyes of a hundred 
i precious gems, The sunshine shot like astreak 
of fire across it, blending its coruseations in a 
weird dazzle of dancing, changeful light, as 
she crossed the room, and held out a hand to 
i me like snow—as white and as cold, 
** For Grant’s sake, as well as your own,” 
; spoke the low, withering voice, ‘¢ I should 
/ lavesought you before, Miss Darrow. Pardon 
me—but it was so late when you arrived last 
night, and to-day I have been—busy.” 
_ laughed a littleas she pronounced the 
word, 

“You have, indeed,” said Grant, drily. 

She looked at hin serenely over her fan of 
scarlet feathers, Those languishing eyes | so 
large, so dark, that I could but think it was 
for such that Mark Anthony flung a world 
away. 

“You will not mind Graut,” to me, while 
her gaze still rested on him, as if she know his 
pei “*he often slanders me, Miss Darrow, 
Ve have been famous for our family quarrels 
ever since childhood,” 
He shrugged his shoulders, The next words 
ae not intended for my ears, but I heard 
em, 
‘have brought my wild rose as a hostage 


; for futureconduct. See that you keep her safe 
for me,” 


‘*She is a violet.” 

** Let no one seek to transform her, then,” . 

She turned with a quick sigh to the window,| Tobe sure— eartless, of co like al) 
he long, rolling swell of the surf boomed | the rest of his sex |? vgut ngofsilk 














































unnoticed. I had nothing in . 
them. If my presencv there was remarked at 
all, it was by surprise alone, for the adinittanos 
of a governess to those drawing-rooms must 
have been a rare novelty. I feel it, My gray 
at E 
no 
















dress looked oddl. among their but 
took the position: assigned mej and 
questions. a 
Wyvil was in his element. {was proudand |} 
content to watch his triumphs, taking then | 
for os apt In the love of ever young = 
there is more or less of an ect den Ss  Y 
hero-worship. He was my hero, Gay, irill 
iant, fascinating—I had’ never seen’ these 
ualities shine more brigitsly than on thisday, 
he life of table an stipes pe Fy keen 
cynical wit, wounding even where he daz ee. 
and attracting to him whomsoever he q 
to suit the whim of the moment, I was — 
ignored, yes, forgotten for the tim there 
was not one in the gay circle, I _ who 
suspected our relations p. My womanhood 
might have asserted itself in a brief ' 
perhaps, but that was all. I remained Bom 
in my alcove, made dim and dusky by a sweep 
of purple damask and the shadow of a poplar 
“_ ag hey the fern a 
rs. itor was at the singing. i 
Down the long length of the Fee am ’ 
could see the firsh of the dagger-hilt in her” 
magnificent hair—the weird, scintillant hun- 
dred eyes! . It was an old German love so 
that she sang—every note brimming with : 
passionate sweetness. Her voice acertain 
depth and pathos that I never heard excelled, , | 
As the perfumed air throbbed, sympathetic, to ” a 
its dreamy, mournful pulsations, thera came to + 
mea memory of that old German legend of the 
Luler maids, seed oe from the rocks of en 
chanted whirlpools their syren lays of destruc 
tion and death. Wyvil stood at be 
side her, his face turned partially, brow 
contracted, Something like brocade rustled 
behind in the aleove~a faint scentof trope, 
then a whisper, like the hiss of a snake, 
‘* Have you never heard the story {” 
‘* Non, mademoiselle,” gaily, 
“That is odd—it is everywhere known, 
Wyvil was in love with her years ago—she E 
jilted him for the judge ~poor ellow!” aa 
** He thrives upon it,” 
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loudly up, the sands to us, and the sun lay | —‘*I hear that he is engaged now to some littl 
glaring and hot on the headlands and the little unknown country dud, Isn't she lovely ?—” ; 
shing hamlet above the beach, The whisper died, I sat staring listless!) = 
“It isso dreary here!” she said, under her into space, half angry, half sick, seeing nuth 
breath, : ; ing, but straight before mein an opening ol 
Dreary ¢ echoed Wyvil, with a touch of | the damask, one pale, stern face, “that must 
sarcasin, “T have heard that where oue loved | have been the mirror of my own expression, — 
and was beloved, that spot became an Eden,” with its fixed, darkening eyes, Judge Rossi- 
A flush, as faint as a seashell’s, stained the tor. Had he heard, too? I shrank shiver 
oa fora. cont ae ing. There wasno need, He turned one 
) Pag mach mers” heal the next moment and was lost in ath 
®winved, The next moment the hall w. . of 
allina bustle, The sound of footsteps cia Gant eee tod ier eked bars: tone : 
fluttering dress threw outa warning, Judge blame him because he had once loved that gor 
Rossitor himself stood in the doorway, quie Y | eous,golden-haired woman ? How 
sane The guests of the house Were | that love must have been—how much he mi 
semnbling. ; bea 
Brow my quiet corner L could watch them aauee iene wea. thar bares 


—coldly—‘* you are au 
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she seemed like a vision to enrapture and 
bewilder, than a being of common mould? 
How could Grant, I thought, ever have learned 
to love meafter loving such a woman as this! 

f me in the east room with little 
Ada Rossitor, who had stolen down-stairs and 
implored me mutely from the door, when he 
came to bid me good-bye. It was fast grow- 
ing dark, I remember, and he entered through 
the shadows, flushed, radiant, triumphant, 
his ridiug whip in his baud. 

“ Hiding away from ine, Dame Hubbard #”— 
gaily come out to the light, and let me look 
at you. 

He drew the curtain back, kissing the hand 
that fell into his own. 

“Grant,” I said, “I want you to tell me 
something.” 

“ Do you ?’ —mockingly. 

“ Indeed—indeed I do.’ 

“ To begin—” 

“Did you ever love anyone before ma, 
Grant?” 

He laughed, taking my face in his two 


hands. 
‘* Jealous ?” 

‘ Piease answer.” 

“ My little girl, [am afraid I have loved a 
great many—scores, in fact. I began at an 
early age—it was my first step toward 
jackets, You are my one wee rose culled from 
a long tract of thorns.” 

{ looked across the marshes—to the sea—to 
the young mournful moon, set like a broken 
ring against the purple tints of the mist, and 
—— ing, hot and wet, rolled down my 
cheek. 

“Who has been talking nonsense to you ?” 
he said, half fretfully. Don’t mope, Ruth. 
I will drive over to the beach, to-morrow, and 
take you rowing—you are pale as a Niobe— 
good-night.” 

Gone in a moment. I heard his horses’ hoofs 
clattering down theavenue, and I leaned from 
the window, watching him, till he was out of 
sight, Over the sandy road, across the ridges, 
down the long gray beach—he turned at the 
farthest point, and lifted his cap, Then from 
tne balcony above me something fluttered for 
a breathing space—it might have been a white 
handkerchief, or a whiter hand. It flashed 
through the gray shadows but an instant, and 
then was gone. I drew back from my watch 
and cl the window. 





CHAPTER III. 


A CHARMED place was Rossitor House in the 
long, sunny summer days following. Its round 
rich hospitality had long been proverbial, and 
the tids of gilded human butterflies set ia the 
direction of Black Beach and this hive of honey, 
flowed and ebbed again, day after day, far 
towarl the sunset autumn. The first to come, 
the longest to mger, was Grant, We were to 
be married tau. winter, he said. He had told 
Judge Rossitor—that little chit of an Ada must 
find another governess—I was growing as thin 
as ashadow—to which austere remarks all 
wy objections availed we n thing 

e were sitting On tue shore vie afternoon 
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in early September—he stretched at my feat, 
his hat off, lazy and handsome, sketching in 
the shelter of ny parasol, whose ivory handle 
he had stuck unceremoniously into a crevice 
of rock, idis seashore scenes—half-buried 
hulks in a reach of gray sand; clusters of black 
reefs, with dead drowned sailors lying at their 
bas-;a ghastly half-moon setting on a low, 
purpls coastline: some weird islands lying dim 
and distant in a louesome sea, two petrils fly- 
ing through a rising mist—u hundred fantas- 
se dreamy things. 


turned a few loose leaves from his sketch 


book, marveling that all his naiads, mermaid: ; 
and syrens wore the same face, aud that one: 
as familiar to me as my own now, 


** Grant,you could not picture her half love- 


7 Gren, could you?” 


‘* Mrs. Rossitor.” 

He laughed, flushing. 

‘Tam no artist.” 

I touched his arm, pointing down the rocks to 


as rip of yellowsand, against which a painted 
wh rry was just grating sharply. Judge Ros- 
sitor, standing in its bow, tall and dark, flung 
down an oar that dipped with crystals in the 
sunlight, and was the first to leap ashore. Di- 
rectly the boat was rocking empty in the foam, 
and the rocks swarmed. 


“* Dolce far niente, said the dreamy voice of 


— Rossitor, close beside us. 


had seen her coming—I was prepared. 


Grant looked up, languidly. She paused on 
the verge of the rock, her dark boating dress 
looped up, a long gray plume floating from 
her hat, white, stately, with no glimmering of 
color, excepta bright scarlet vine that she was 
trailing listlessly from her lily hand. 


* Shall I sketch you ?/” asked Grant, lazily. 
She shook her head, smiling at me with her 


beautiful dark eyes. 


“ There was a ship stranded on the shore last 


night,” in the same dreamy tone. 


+] saw the wreck as [ came across the 


beach,” answered Grant, carelessly. 
’ 


She gave a Jong, shuddering sigh. 
“ We rowed down to the point thisafternoon. 


It is terrible, There was a young girl lying in 
the sand, tossed up but an hour ago. Ob, 
Grant, what a drealiful death |” 


The look of horror in the large eyes, brim- 


ming with sudden tears, I shall never forget. 


It was a strange mood for the mistress of Ros- 


sitor House, and strange, is it not, that I re- 


member her best, as she s!ood that day, lean- 


ing against the gray, jagged rock, the scarlet 
vine coiled like a coral snake down her dark 
dres3, and that singular sadness in her face— 
she that was a part of all the beauty and life 


of that wild shore—of its sunshine and blue 
sky, its bright waves, and moonlight and silver 
sands? Grunt sprung up from the rocks, his 
languor quite goue—.is face almost as pals as 
her own. 

** Agnes! ” 

She waved him back with a light laugh. 

‘“ There | it is gone now. Some one was 
walking on my grave, I think.” 

** How can you tell so ?” 

‘©O, itis quite as easy to talk asto think. 
‘There | someone is calling me. You shall stay 


—— 
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here and tell Miss Darrow about the grand’ 


* masque’ impending, while I go and answer,” 
‘A precious set of maskers we all are! 
muttered Grant, bitterly, turning on his heel. 

Her dark eyes, with the tears stillin them, 
smiled on me ey f= 

““ Gynic! Bah! Grant, somebody must cure 
you of this disagreeable disease of yours, bye- 
and-bye. The world is well enough,in its way ; 
so is society at large, if you take it as it goes. 

“Tf, indeed !” he anssvered, ironically ; 
“ well, Mrs. Rossitor, will you accept my as- 
sistance from this perch?” 


ST watched tiem disappear round the rocks 


éogether, her gray plume fluttering, and a 

weird red streak of sunset striking athwart 

them both. { picked up Grant’s sketch-book, 

lying as he had chrown it, at my feet, and re- 
lacing the loose leaves, waited listlessly for 
is return. : 

The sun sank lower and lower, reddening as 
he went behind the distant. sand-hills, and the 
low, blue coast live. A fiery, cruel erimson 
glowed upon the sea. Some fishermen’s boats 
were sweeping in from the bay, and I heard 
the song of the boat:nen, dreamy and far off, 
like music in one’s sleep. Still no Grant. 

Presently the long white lines of the incom- 
ing tide began to lash the foot of the roeks on 
which I sat, A great, red star flushed sud- 
denly fromthe light-house tower down the 
long, darkening, shore—they had lighted its 
warning lamp. Thelittle wherry etill rocked 
at its moorings, but all signs of life, all sounds 
of gay voices along the beach, except a group 
of bare-footed fishers’ children playing in the 
sands, had gone, 

I sat, looking out over the lonely waste of 
waters, following now and then, the gleam of 
some idle sail adown the horizon, or a steam- 
er’s see: smoke, shivering under my thin 
shawlin the fast increasing damp, and half 
deafened by the roar of the tide, What could 
have become of Grant that ke should leave me 
there alone so long ? 

I heard ashoutfrom thesummit of the rocks 
just above my head. I looked up and saw 
Judge Rossitur standing there, looking down 
at me, grimly. 

“What are you sitting there for?” he 
roared, 

Under other circumstances I might have 
laughed; asit was I felt quite indignant. 

“I was waiting,” I began, raising up from 
my seat, with dignity, : 

‘Oh, indeed! and the tide just ready to 
sweep you off.” 

My head whirled asI leaned forward and 
looked over the rocks. ‘The black sea, hissing 
at se and flashing its foam full ia my face, 

lay almost evea with the shelving ledge on 
which I stood, 


Give me your hand—quick!” eried Ross- 
r 


He was kneeling above me, braced firmly 
and leaning down with a stern, displeased 
face, and one arm extended imperiously. 

I scrambled up the rocks, through slow dif- 
ficulties, hearing all the time, the seething tide 
advancing swiftly after. He leaned forward 
still fa ‘ther, his arm passed around me, like a 
ber of ivou, aud t felt amyself drawn up to lus 
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side. Blue, pinched and shivering, I on 
fronted -him, ¢ Pi wk eka 
“Go home now, Miss Darrow, and.change — 
your boots,” hesaid, dmily. - bers 
I was re dly too much afraid of the manto — 
ask for Graot, but Iventured ona very faint, 
us thes youl veh antes Li Ree 
“ Wyvil came bac drawing-room an 
ihour.ago. Never sit ‘reenng here again ai 
sunset, Miss Darrow; itis a Aes 
His eyes were full of couchant sarcasm, 
tient for the time. Grant was alwayscare § 
less, always neglectful, but this. was.a Meee 
much. He should know that my. patiesaa tae ts 
its limits, like that of other mortals, ce 
A thorough woman, was I not? for he glided oN 
into a neig tang ing seat atthe tea-table that — 
night, with such a pleading, penitent facethat 
he was quite forgiven, even ibeforahe. ae 
“ Ruth,” in alow whisper, “look at me, — 
won't you ? Tama brute—a barbarian! — 
found ‘Rossitor | why did he not tell me that 
he thought you were stillon theshore@”™ = 
“ Why did not Mr. Wyvil find.outthe fact — 
for himself ?” LT answered, severely. | 
‘* But, my dear child, {did not think you — 
would wait so long, you know” = 
‘Oh, certainly mot !” 
‘“ { peally did cenpnt you,” naively, . 
** Greatly obliged. ” ; eee pee 
“ Don’t quarrel with me—please ! Mrs. Ros- 
sitor says you are to be Amy Kobsart at the 
masque ball.” ts ee 
‘* A little mistake. Ishall be a mere specter 
tor in my usual ‘ bodden gray,’ ee 
‘‘ And discourse sweet music for the mask 


ae That depends—” 2 
ou do forgive me Sains 
“Nonsense! Look at Miss Drummond's 
bracelets.” ‘ aa 
‘* Miss Darrow shall wear a pair like them 





to-morrow,’ gaily. . i tire 
I shook oth done sm . So it ended like 
all our lover's quarrels. Not, justi how 


ever. He did not come next day, bus bis 
place, a dainty ebony casket, with a eee 
device earved on the oval cover, foundits *ay 
me 


to my dressing-table; I had heeome so w 
Grant's oddities that he seldom sunprised me 
now. I opened the casket, aud saw—mly — 
bracelets. Laid away among ) 
toes of that summer, I have them yet, 
same as when he gave them, for 
never’ worn—two scaly serpents of ye 
rican gold, their broad flat crests stu: 
and thick with shimmering rubies. . 
them ina gleam of sunshine how camel to — 
think of Cleopatraand herasp ? Every 
scale flashed at me weirdly; th ) 
se-ned flattened for a deadly spring; the erue 
red of the Indian rubies glowed like d i 
blood, freshly spilted. I dropped them back ou 
their perfumed velvet cushion, My bracel 
did not please me. Grant was princely int 
gifts, but I closed the little c t, and pub 
away quickly. ae icles 
A‘dark, dreary autumn night in the 
September ushered in the masque ball at 
sitor House, The sun had gone do 
and threatening, ina Dank of tawa 
cous. ‘La wind rese meaning, 
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ie focks, and flying. along the shore, like 
an angui ree s ed far outin the low 
ec ange and eth hills, moaning still in a 


vary way that made the heart ache. Half 
ing pong the par ples of my great dark 
ber, far into the twilight, I sat listening 
ae ong, loud lamentation of the surf on 
= and the shriegs of the sea gusts in 
the poplars, as it grappled With them and 
wrenching away the dy a eee ore foe 
r close to the ar n 
aay er me 








pee hear the active o) . 

epa ration, such as doors opening and Closing, 
light footsteps pattering nety f the dark pas- 
- sages, a rustling of dresses on the stairs, and 
presently, a knock at the door, and a sum- 


smoothed down my hair, twitched 

: stron Pinto lace, and the la to answer 

i that is, [ fitted across a narrow gallery, 

and through a small door opening from it, in- 
rs. 


-room of itor. It 
x eg ~ a bower for one of Grant’s 
its ea 


is, With its sea-green and gold hangings; 
+ of emerald flashing thick with gold- 
en lillies; its soft couch, and low chairs, all 
shining with the same huesin the firelight, and 
as in one Gothic window, sweeping over a 
marble urn, full of half-withered flowers, the 
heavy shimmering curtain tasseled heavily 
Wire Rossitor sat ata, litéle inlaid table be- 
fore the grate, her face averted, her head rest- 
> on her hand. She had been writing, | 
or a sealéd note lay at her elbow, aud 
the little table was strewn with torn papers. 
z She started at my footsteps, and looked up 
‘ smiling, and I thought—I was almost certain, 
taat her lashes were glimmering over, as with 


er Fite of all, I beg to be pardoned, for 
3 sending for you, Miss Darrow,” she began, 
se with that sweet easy grace which she knew so 
Z well how to assume, ‘* but, as you see, lam 
late already for this stupid ball, and Julie, my 
French maid, has fallen nen as <—— am i to 
}” with the pretty perplexity of a child. — 
1e Saal Thelp yon to eae ¢” I asked, divin- 
meaning at pnce. a; 
ay C3 Bp seagess d?” she gnswered, with 
that flattering eagerness which implied that I 
was conferring a great favor. ‘ dress is 
very simple you see—a lady abbess—you will 





oe a a 





t betray me ?” archly. 
eae bea pai ae at this seleotion—it was so grave, 
x9 unlike her; but who isaccountable for freaks 


= a fancy ball? A moment after, and I was 
= soe red ta combing out andadmiring in the 
F meantime,ber long, lustrous, golden hair which 
; curled around my hands, an ‘swept down her 
sea-green chair, like floss silk, in the fire-light. 
“You wear no ornaments?” I asked, quite 
a gre gs as I fastened its last rich coil, 
‘ A nd 





. und plasy abbess / No, indeed!” with 
a a quick shiver. ? 
Bee vig bam back the curtain of the window, 


+ and looked out. The white hand trembled a 


“Whi rrible night !” under her breath, 
‘Now, ss Darrow, you will help be oe 
this austere dress, : ring my rosary, I w 
4 e tax your good-nature no longer.’ 
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Her cheeks turned feverishly, her eyes shon 
like stars. The very satin of the had seemed 
reluctant to hide so perfect a face. Her dress 
itself was of black velvet, sweeping long and 
heavy from the perfect form; her rosary blood- 
red, with an antique cornelian cross swinging 
from it, She held it up in a listless, uncon- 
scious way in the fire-light. 

“Please go now, Miss Darrow, ” quickly: 
cae wit want you ae drawing-room to 
y for the dancers, ave kept you too lo 
Ea BD pons 

“Is there nothing more that I can do ?” 

** Nothing,” catching her breath. 

And so I went away. 

T lingered just long enough in the silence and 
gloom of my purple chamber to fasten in the 
lace at my throat a pearl brooch—the gift of 
Grant; thenI wasready. In passing the nurs- 
ery door, I noticed that it stood ajar, and that 
the lamp within was faintly burning, Had 
Ada awakened /I hesitated a moment—then 
a it open. Quick as thought, something 

arted by me out into the passage, and dis- 
appeared adown its darkness. I might never 
have known what it was, the light wasso dim 
and uncertain, but that my eyes were caught 
by something red and shining that slung around 
it, twisting as it swung a scarlet rosary. Va- 

uely wondering, [ went up to the child. She 
ay fast asleep on her white pillow;her cheek on 
her handsher light curls tossed upon here face. 
Ibent to smooth them back, and my hand met 
a warm wet dew sprinkled ado wn th m her and 
there. It was a novelty indeed for Mrs. Ross- 
itor to visit that rocmat all—riuch more on 
such a night; ap-ia novelty, alse, for the token 
of her preseice to be left hehir< “sr in unseen 
tears, 

The room@.s. Yossitor Hvuuse,tts nalls, every. 
dark niche, wa ablaze with light, as I went 
down the staircase. There was not a figure 
there except oe own, that had not joined the 
masquerade. I wondered what the dead and 
buried Rossitors, watching grimly from the 
paneled wails, thought of such a gathering. 
A Barbary corsair, arm an arm with Queen 
Elizabeth; Bluebeard flirting with an Italian 
flower- irl; Ivanhoe m a =f corner, tete-a-tete 
with Charlotte Corday; Mark Anthony hob- 
nobbing in a free and easy manner with the 
eonjuror of Peru; Sir Walter Raleigh whirling 
ina gay waltz down the room with Marie 
Theresa; Charles I. making love to a pretty 
gypsy in the shadow of a curtain; Lucy Lain- 
mermoor chattering like a magpie to Cardina} 
‘Woolsey; priests, fortune-tellers, cavatiers, 
sisters of charity, kings, queens, and Swiss 

easant girls, mixing together in grotesque 
Pamiliarity, quizzing, laughing at each other 
through their disguises. ‘{ sat at one piano ;at 
another, far down the room, a cowled monk 
had taken his station, and was pouring out 
from its honeyed keys, the maddest, mrriest 
music that ever set feet to waltzing. jome 
enchantment possessed the man, Boabdil and 
Marie Antoinette went off likea shot into the 
mazes of a German polka; Robert Bruce and a 

| tall jewess fell to dancing a redowa at my ét- 


[mad an Indian juggler seized upon Rose Brad- 


mardine, and whirled round in a crazy, maz 
Se “+ masker was adapting the meloc 
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isown whim, when a lady abbess came | horse standin in the rain, pawing the earth 
pine ie past, with a scarlet rosary at her pee his bridle held by a groom, Who 
girdle, and ber arm in that of a tall, curled could oing abroad on such a night from 
eavalier. A moment after, and the monk’s | Rossitor House? A sound from the drawing. 
music had ceased. I turned to find his seat at | room aroused me—little ripples of lau 
the piano occupied by a flower girl, and he | excla:nations of triumph or surp , ming) 
en 








z 

og 
3 
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one, [knew not where. voices—they were unmasking. : @ 
. A sprig of heliotrope fell down into my Jap | @ quick, portentious bush. ane a clatter of fest B : 
from the hand of the cavalier. I recognized | in the hall, I looked up, and half-way down | 
him with a little thrill. the stair-case saw the figure of the monk, uis : = 

*« Dieuvous garde!” I heard like a sizh. mask in his hand, his black robe slipping down | 

“Holy mother,” mur vured a gypsy, at the | behind him, and his face—the face of Judge 3 
lady abi side; ‘‘ wilt thou that I unfold to | Rossitor—set, white, terrible advancing to 
thee the mysteries of thy future ¢” ward me like a spectre’s, eS 


The letter shovuk ter head, but the cavalier’s as Miss Darrow |” : 
hand was thrust forth instead, SSipi” : 
‘Mine, then,” lightly, ‘‘ and see that thou] Iroseup. My heart gave a great bound, 











pratest only of what is brightest,” then s still, reece 
The gypsy crossed herself over the jewelled | He came in, closing the door behind bim, 
cid: One hand fallen at his side, crusbed something 
‘* Ah, the fates forefend | what is here ?— white, like eee Pes 7 
“T think fean trust you,” he said, advan: — 
There lurks with thee, inz close to me, and the other hand g 2 
By shore and by sea, - my arm like a vice. ‘ You will not faint or — 
A deep and darksome treachery. shriek ¢ We shall have enough of that when 
' The hand dropped. the news is told in the next room. ‘This note 
**Come |” said the lady abbess. was found lying on Mrs. Rossitor’s dressing: 


“Many thanks” muttered the cavalier, | table ten minutes ago—read it, ” ; 
nodding as he stalked away; “wise sybil,| The great drops of agony stood on his fore- 
there’s a grave monk out yonder watching | head, his eyes were like ving coals, but he 
you, Mayhap he would like his mind enlight- | smoothed the crushed paper out with a hand 
ened on the same subject.” that never trembled, and stood by to see me 

i the the monk steer a ty ptt bag in| read. The note ran thus: 

4 a bog, appearing and disappearing with like} £7, 

1 ease. My heliotrope fell to the floor. [ went Last era eBARD IT may oall you Cheb fo En 
to recover it, faintly intaling its deadly sweet- | Grant Wyvil; we were plighted long ago, If! 

: ness. Fans flirted, satins and embroideries 
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was then false to him and tc my own b : 
; brushed against me—it lay crushed underfoot | this hour is my punishment, I go with ils fo 
ina breath. When I looked again, cavalier | beneath your roof, never to return. I bave 

and lady abbess were no longer to be seen. pre loved you as | ousht, never been the a 
I played on. Somehow the music sounded ‘ac a ae y _ 0 Hi : 
so strangely to me—so solemn and mourn- Maes eit 5 bate 


ng 
your bappin f nging di on your 
ful and deep !|—the same undertone running rood name pe Pash ng iy Norra es 


through everything. I opened piece after | great & boon; but I go. Do not seek to follow 
} piece, plunged into gay polkas and gayer | me. When you read t Be re, org eo od 
waltzes, Oh for that nef magic fingers !|Teach. God blese ‘ou. Ask Ruth - Seg 
| Still the same dirge-like echo clung to all. Pray for me, AGNES, 


“Go and rest,” whispered a voice behind me. Nled—gone together {| No, I did not shriek =f 

A circle of dancers were whirling by. [ wait-| or faint. We stood up there and looked in =f 

ed until the dance was over, Then the heat and each other’s eyes one moment, each seeing in _7 

perfume of the room began to tell upon me in the other the desolation of a terribie loss; aa 

& symptom of dizzy faintness. I left my seat, | I thrust the letter back into his hand, cluteb- 4 

and gliding through the masked and glittering | ing blindly at the black, pitiless wall, a 

figures, found refuge in a room adjoinin» God knows what next. Tomeitwas 

through whose half-open door I could still | all like the dim, uncertain things seen darkly im 

; watch the maskers, stillsit in the dazzle and ia adream, The galloping away of thathali- = 
laughter and sweet sounds of the masquerade, | frenzied maninafutile pursuit through the 

ood heaven | what a night it was outside! pitch black storm, the quick scattering of the 
| e wind groaned dearily in the shatters; the | gay maskers, in the breath of evil t pee 
heav y blinding rain beat against them, and the | chaff is scattered in the wind, horrified faces 

ong, wild roar of the lashed and agouizet sea) of the old family servants peering in at the 
: ose up ee tedly. Restless, uneasy, I doors, the dreadful silence and darkness tha’ 
pode 2 y, and halt-shuddering at every | settled down in the long halls; the crushed 
across the feo ty | paced back and forth | flowers, still breathing perfumes, left where 
swe wise Bega listening. A shutter had | the feet of the revelers had been, and the chili 
ie deinen =. paused at the window, ouly to | that awakened in the lonely nursery ant cried 
blinding flash of light Giatoase ite lela ree OS rare, ED Ageia Se Cae Wea See 
through all the room, sank pe Barat a | -niithedae 
pi gt “ eee mek against the wall,| Prone upon the floor, with my face in the dust, 





“‘ Wondering, because just belo mi a til sae first gray gleam of Teens 
| mentjthat pale flash had shown me a sadaiei | 2 peak ardani(ghasty Judge 
: r | 
4 5 ibe 
wi 
4 





Sentence re 


“darkness! God pity. them! 


i eid house stood waiting. The poplars stretched 
forth their skeleton arms in warning toward 


he sea. 








a told me—that tender, snow-white hand! About 
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ing the fugitives; they had hired 
ee acawel’'s Harbor, ten miles farther 


~ down the shore, and embarked an hour before 
3 er with two seaman and Mrs. Rossiter’s 
 Frene bret Peyond that nothing was known; 
a oo the daylight, perhaps, might bring further 
things. 
1 A flight across that wild, tossing bay in the 
> 1 thought. 
Gloomy and expectant, in the still dawn, the 


Then—ah, what then { 

\ Two fishermen, crossing the beach at early 
daybreak, found, washed up amiJ itssand and 
seaweed, a scarlet rosary with a cornelian 
cross han from it, The sea had given 
back the eee 

Her cheek lay pillowed on her hand, they 


the dead, drowned face dripped and clung the 
avenghed golden hair, Th» dark eyes were 
closed, the passionate was at rest. So they 
brought her back to R ossitor House, 
judges all. It was enough to know that 
all error, all crime were now expiuted. The 
past, with whatever [t held of tight or dark- 
ness, had mto a higher and a holier 
hand, His judgments are not ours. His 
wercy is not our mercy. 
[asked no questions. Perhaps they had 
shared a common doom—perhaps he had es- 
caped, In the dull, dreary apathy succeeding 
hours of torture, | scarcely cared to know 
which, for in eit ier case he was forever dead 
tume. It had been a stroke as sharp au. 
sudden as lightning. One moment had suf- 
-ficed to strip my life of all that makes life worth 
the having—all love, all trust, all happivess 
gone likea breath! f looked at y gray- 
white face with a thrill of horror, lb coulu 
not be mine. Years had passed over it, not 


hours. : : 
“There is nothing more, ” I said. 
Yes. Itis a wide world, ‘the labors are 
many, thelaborersfew, My duty came to me, 
even while [dreamed all my earthly duties 


done, 

“They had laid Agnes Rossitor away on the 
lonely shore, It wasthe night after the burial. 
when that wronged and sorrow-stri‘ken man 
led to me his little motherless child, in her 
mourning frock, with the large tears standing 
in her solemn eyes. : 

“Tam going abroad, Miss Darrow,” he said, 

quietly, ‘* I may not return for years—I may 
never return. There is no one to whom TI can 
confide the care of this child, uolessit be your- 
self. I trust and respect you. I shall feel 
secure of her welfare if | know yo 
ing over it, You can remain here, or you can 
aa a happier home, haunted by no associa- 

ons, 

‘+ T will remain here,” I answered. 

“ And you accept the charge { : 

1 took the little hand of the child, as it came 
nestling softly into my own, and Jooked at his 
grave, sorrowful face, 

“« May God deal by me as I deal by her.” 

“Tam satisfied,” he said, simply, drawing a 
es breath, 

he weut away; 80, also, ny 
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gan—new, rather than the old continued. He 
went to Europe, 
visitors, stood - among its poplars, like a 
great gray phan 

sea, and there we lived our quiet, uneven*tul 
life with the old family servants, Ada anda J. 
[ took no note of time; it was of little need in 
lives marked like ours, 
came and went across the sea 
marshes grew verdant in the spring time, then 
faded, sere an yellow, again and again. A 
walk along the sandy shore, some row across 
the treacherous bay, some gift of fruit or 
flowers from the kindly hamlet people, and the 
long hours of patient thought and study in the 
still rooms of Rossitor House, made up the 
sum of weeks, and months, and years, 
child at my side was growing tallerevery day, 
Lhad, too, auother warning in the streaks of 
gray beginning to show in the hair about my 
temples. 


Rossitor House, closed to all 


n, by the stormy, restless 


The suunmer birds 
The long, low 


Tie 


Now and then news came from over the sea, 


He was wandering farther and farther away, 
lone, uneasy spirit, seeking the rest and for- 
yetfulness he could not fiud. 
well how the goad stung. 


Iknew only too 


“* When papa comes back,” Ada would say, 


looking at me with wistful eyes; ‘do you 
think he will 
papa!” tremulously. 


Miss Darrow? Poor 


No, I did not think 


come, 


My heart ached for her, 


he would ever come. 


It was the last day of a long and lovely 


autumn, | was coming up from the shore in a 
cold, leaden twilight, my gray dress sweeping 
over fallen leaves, their dead, crisp, rustle be- 
neath my feet, and far off, in the west, one 
streak of tawny red thrust, like a bloody haud, 
through the rain-dark clouds. 
evergreens, standing up from the beach, gloomy 
and tall, was the grave of Agnes Rossitor. 
There was a broken shaft of purest marble at 
its head, with the one word, ‘ Agnes,” cut 
deep in its whiteness, and the dead shrubbery 
rustled with a pliiative, solemn sound about . 
the 
went turough and stood at the head of the 
grave. 


Ina clump of 


en‘losure. The gate was aswing. [ 


Oh, passionate, ill-fated heart, doomed so 


early! and low the mocking voice of the surf 

came booming up the beach. 

Larough the evergreens like a pitiful, dying 

cry. 

sadness, I leaned a 

dropped a sprig of holly upon the grave. 
: ; 


The wind surged 


Veak and weary with an peng Sere 
ainst the brokeu shaft and 


‘Ruth! ” said a voice. 

It might have come from the grave beneath, 
it was so low and deep. I started up. A tall, 
dark shadow stood between me and that streak 


u are watch-\| of tawny red flashing through the evergreens 


—_the shadow of a man, ina dark cloak, stund- 
ing there like a statue. 

** Ruth!” once more, 

Can the sea give up its dead? My brain 
whirled, 1 caught blindly at the cold burial 
stone, as he lifted his cap and stood there be- 
fore me in the dying light. 1t was Grant 
Wyvil. 

“% Ruth, do you know me ¢” 

Tha low grave at my feet had been made 
five years before, Slowly from its sere brown 
outline | lifted my eyes to his face. Chauged! 





ee 


be bon 
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Cate os 2 ee a Es 
still the same; worn with many lines. 
Latah the hair streaked here and 
there with silver, the eyes full of a sorrowful 
orse, 3 : r 
exp eery ” Tanswered, as if groping in a 
dream, 

He took one step toward me, | : 

** You do remember, tben /” assionatel y. 
*¢ You have not forgotten me? Thank God for 
this, at least.” 

Something stirred in my heart faintly, then 
rrew still, I looked at the burial shaft, at the 
avergreens, at that dark, remorseful face, 
withont seeing either. 

“*T thought you dead,” after a long, dreary 
AUSe, 
ga! Dead ?” bitterly. ‘‘ I could notdie, Death 
does not come to the few who seek i»; and—do 
you think I could have rested in a grave even, 
withoat seeing you once more, without once 
praying your forgiveness ? ” 

He kept bis face turned away from the 
grave, and made a quick, passionate gesture. 

* I forgave you long ago, Grant,” I answered, 
hardly recognizing my own quiet voice, 

‘* Ruth! ” with fierce eagerness. 

‘** It was the last thing left for either; why 
spould I not ? 

A long broken moan; the next moment he 
was down in the grass at my feet, the brown 
grass rustling mournfully, with a look in bis 
eyes that I shall never forget. Oh, how dim 
and far away the twilight and the faint 
autumn moon seemed—how unspeakably sad 
and dreary sounded the hoarse, restless sea. 

‘* Ruth, wronged, deserted, yet loved better 
than woman was ever loved before, have pity! 
If Lhave sinned, I have also suffered—God 
ilone knows how much—these long, desolate 
years. See, lam at yourfeet! Give me back 
but the tithe of the old love, but a shadow of 
the ald tenderness, and I will be content. My 

uth 

The band he had seized in his fierce, ardent 


pleading, I drew gently, yes, sorrowfully | kno 


away, 
‘steve, Grant? This grave is between us: 
it wil be b. t.veen us for ever. ” 
He clenched his hands fiereely together. 
The white lips were tremulous, 
** But you loved me once, girl?” 
‘* Yes, Grant, once, 1 pity you now,” 
** Nothing more ¢ ” 
‘* Nothing more. ” 
The clenched hands parted, and fell. loosely 
at his side, : 
‘* My God, I have lost all! ” he said, - 
I turned my face away. The tears were 
thick in my eyes, I think, but they did not fall. 
“Not all, Grant. There is truth to live for, 
and right and duty, ¥or the rest——” 
‘* For the rest +” he echoed, drearily. 
** God will take care of it,” 
is wild, despairing kisses fell on my hands, 
imprisoned for the last time in his own; the 
haggard, mournful face, pale to the lips, 
searched mine for the moment with eager, 
Passionate, wistfulness; then be turned slowly, 
‘It is our last meeting, Ruth, Farewell.” ~ 
T heard the crisp rustie of the dry grasses, 
pune last look cast backward at her grave, aud 
ae opened the little gate and passe. through, 











ois head bowed on his bo m with ith th 
faltering step as of ree man. 
WyvilandIbad met for the las' 


onee more, and a feast was 
and lonely wanderer came 
Dark with the sun of tropi 
rows deeper along bis forehead 
grave now where they one 
entered again into bis own halls,li 
and sat down in the shadows o: 


Sl a A } dogs 
i held aloof, waiting. Would he find 

tall, graceful girl, who flung 

ing arms around the 


18 1 he : 

he had hoped for piphise mot iat, 

ne . CCOrt UE | Tyr 

long years in which Thad erved | athe 
ed 


a proud face that he wore, 
wile beens oe ene veteran ie F 
e came in 8 greet room one day, 
where Ada sat at my feet, w th the ! yi a3 
shine on her bair, it was a few ‘ ks after } is 
return, and there droped into her Is rhe 
and shining, and the last of m cosily Bilis 
which he had brought her, Ind meee 


lace of purest seed pearls. Her cheeks flushe 
a little, then she jookal up, balf shy, he 






i= 





pleeding, twisting the spotless coil 
‘* Papa, you are a good genii, but—too pai- 
lial. Don’t give all your treasure 

‘T will Roby be answered, sir 














Still she looked at him askant, he 
fingers stealing into mine, 

46 ATE ela a . ay ae Bark , 

“ You know,” rly eh ee : or 
gee ravely. ane wish sh 1 had heen 

ind enou or grateful eno 7 vO ie 
iienibered Mies Feonae Perh p Thave;yh: 








* Who-wen going down to re fe _ 
away and get your hat,” — 
esolate shore till the last io he 


** Papa |” with aglad, earnesfface. __ 
salle bela her toon hall playful ball mock: 
MoOsses, this morning, little girl ? 6 
horag that stood entitled on bridl 
hour ago, and he dees not like to wait, Ruy — 

He ood. at the window, his dark, a“ 

rofile turned toward me, garir Seales 
eager feet had died away, then het 
denly, his face trans PE ey 



























ing and deepening with a new, strange ie 

The blood copedtreni my to Mm ob 

inone hot, mad bound, 
“Ruth,” said the grave voice, Ihave ft, 

hardly worthy of your rg de t is t 

and yet the costliest that I can offer, Will 

you take it 3” reise apate® 


Vaguely wondering, I looked u i What 
saw in his face, what deep unknown, | 
yuessed-of before, words of mint 
tell. He took one step toward. 

“A beart, Ruth, that has 
you through much suffering, 


ove have been born of pain and 80 } ‘ it 










sunlight again, through your 
sg ate spt 


nip artes with sad| passionate 
Qho quick ery,in which heart an- 
rt, and stood in the winter sun- 
ith my face hidden upon his noble 


or more,” murmured’ the deep, tender 
ech or suffering for either, No 
‘ill whith we may not share together 
now, Thank Godt I stand’ repaid: in’ one 
- Hons for the Tomas of a life: 1” 










eee 


Ir stood: , the gray, grim old house all 


ina dead level of 1, across whith it gazed 
— Eo athe ‘That 
wospect should-be the more fairly visible, 


the architect-of this dreary mansion had’ éle- |’ 


dit upon a. terrace, or rather upon three 

FF ona. these had once been flower beds; 

| ~—__ now, however, differing, little from the sur- 
vor. 

ia MH Ae di @ place enough, and well fitting 

4 _ coon rt ang futies life,” thought 

& Iystill'standing onthe broken steps, the closed 


shail L take off the horses, Miss Rosalind?” 

asked Paul, doubtfully, after waiting some mo- 
for the result of my revery. 

ages: A Paul. Ishall remaiii here, certainly. 











beforedark. The key,—where is it ¢” 
_“Mys, Esther has it, miss.” _ 
© And she ¢ ‘ether | Esther! Where are 
your ss 
tting away her handkerchief. — 
16 feed Goce erying for me atid the dis- 
lite that lay before me, but my heart was 
rd as adamant, turned to stone with its own 
~- erushing. w, and L only said oony = . 
— “Comelisther, fam waiting. Where is the 
Yeu; Miss Rosalind, Here it is.” 

e bag u 


rusty, prison-looking. key. 
is a AR coe I added’ bitter: 


Paul; you shall be turikey. Show 
8, thout delay,” a 
ht, Miss,” said my old servant, 
my thoughts. ‘‘Itis more like a 
leman’s house.” 
Ae a eee ie the bolt’ yielded'to the 
ig persuasion of Paul’s still powerful +'ti, 





















& 


‘womanhood crowned and 
gold won from all worthless dross, and. the 


But we should getin and be settling ourselves |. 


mo coat came slowly round the corner of | 


her arin the wonian |’ 
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| SOS ESET BERETS a 
tis, at Inst, found faith, | 


ctetenntere ae ee 


Nestling. close to his heart ‘es the h 
. 7 . - ’ : ® 
light, [saw two milk-white seagulls circhag 
slowly over iba through the pophirs, side 
by side. Beyond ly the sea, calm and even, 


‘and the whiteships, stately as dreams, Tears, 


hot, glad, blinding, welled np to my eyes; It 
was a prophecy, a revelation, wherein’ I saw, 
as completely asin the happy after years, my 
rfected, the pure 


‘love; and strength, and tenderness that 
tar all'the life to come were never,. never 


‘to fa 
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and the key turned, but still the door did not 
yield until the man applied his sturdy shoulder 
and kneé, raising at the same time the ponder- 
.ous iron latch, — 

Ivseemed as if, in years of mouldering re- 
pose, the decaying wood had ré-united its dis- 
severed fibres, until door and casing had 
grown together in gastly mimicry of the stum- 
mer time, when, full of sap and vigor, they had 
joined their strength to hold high the’ honored 
Head of their parent oak, : 

But nature still must yield’ to man; and‘ with 
a rending sound, a hars groan, the knitted fi- 
bres were once more torn’ asurider, the door 
swung slowly open, andI crosseu che thresh- 
seg of my future home andstood within the 

all. 

It'was not cheerful. I donot think, had I 

‘been filled with joy as I was with gloom, pos 

‘sessed with love and life asI was with wrath 

aud despair, that I could have repressed a 

shudder. Asit was, fsank involuntarily upon 

i be! eg and, with outstretched aris, Wiis 
red,— 

** Spirits of my fathers haunting these critab 

ng walls, welcome home your child, whc 
henceforth belongs to you alone!” 

And down’ the utiseen corridors, the dim 
‘stair-cases, arid through the low-browed halls, 
came @ sighing’ moan. The house atid’its in. 
‘hates atiswered mé, 

“©, Miss’ Rosalind; my poor, heart-broken 
darling!” exclaimed aiy old nurse, trying to 
raise me’ in’ her arms. ‘‘ Don’t kneel there! 
‘dow t look so wild! dou’t' go atiy farther into 
this dreadful old house! Come, dearie, Paul 
has not yet unharnessed thr horses; Iet us re- 
turh to Moortown before it grows qilite dark, 
You will die or go mad here, darling.” 

* And if Pshould, nurse ?” 

“ Now, now, my pet!” expostulated old 

Esther, just 4s she used when I was’4 little, 
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— atl 
a ee ee ne 


wilful Ghill sonne eighteen years before. ‘‘ Don’t 


hat way, now don’t!” 
“ Well, iad nurse, let us look through the 
house,” said I, with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness; and rising from the old arm-chair _where 
Esther had placed me, I threw a scrutinizing 
lance about me. f 

” In front lay the hall, long, wide, and Yow- 
browed, paved with tiles. From its midst rose 
a stair-case, massive, with curiously carved 
balusters, and a broad landing half way up, 
where, dividing, two lighter flights of stairs 
led to the sidecorridors. Beneath this landing, 
two low, round arches gave entrance to _the 
wings of the rambling old house, At my right 
hand and at my left stood open doors, but the 
rooms within lay in Egyptian darkness 

**Undo those shutters, nurse, and let us see 
our future habitation,” 

Esther advanced somewhat timorously into 
the mystery I had bidden her explore, and I 
mechanically followed her, 

I heard her fumbling at the bar, and then a 
confused flapping sound, followed by the dash 
of something living, that, as all life does when 
left to instinct, made for the light, but find- 
ing me in its path, fell upon my head, and bur- 
rowed in my Saconiat hair, 

“Off, fiend!” screamed I, praepias at it 
with some vague idea that my blac 
at last assumed a tangible form in this ghost- 
ly old house, and had seized me in & final 
grasp. 

But old Esther ran to my assistance, and 
with secret shame I saw that it was only a 
great bat that had thus routed my vaunted 


between two of whicha sturd young oak had 
forced. its way and stru 
heaven, distorted but triumphant, 

Yes,” said I, nodding toitina friendly 
way, “ you have removed mountains by your 
ane and by Tyme: you shall hold your re- 
ward, even if my steps are thereb 
distutbed Lif my stey Y somewhat 

The oakiing nodded a rustlin 1 
with a somewhat lighter heart 5 neevioel 
the house. The Opened shutters at last ad- 
mitted the gray November gloaming, 


frames, the embroidered seats and 
the chairs as tarnished as the carpet, the mar- 
ble tables loaded with dust, and various other 
articles of rich but cumbrougs plenishing a)lin 
& Cendition of coy. and dilapidation, 
y eye wander carelessly over all until it 
= toe “beat eracefal workstand with a 
chair beside it, and a piece finished 
rece geg td upon it, foe 
of a lovely you i 
and prong, °Y ung girl, » joyous, 


At once the desolati f tered 
te me about this one ng te bere ae the 
| its rh Ree aa spas Te Nee 
inquiring! at poral ; 

es, | howe »” said the 
orate Py old woman 












Fate had | d 


Above it h the pic-| 
handeons : 





sthmeemniabemiisadkeeeneaianenie es 


used to sit with her embroidery or her book, 

as peaceful as a bird wpon its nest, and as 

cheerful, till” — f 

“‘ Hush, Esther !” exclaimed I quickly, for I 

was not yet ready to hear her speak of — 
came after, “ , let us go upstairs. 

must select my chamber.” _ i 

I passed quickly up the stairs, unconsciously 
noting as I went the fanciful arabesque pat- 
tern inlaid with colored woods upon each step, 
and so reached the wide landing. I paused a 
moment and turned to the left, : 

“The sunniest rooms are on the other side 
of the house, Miss Rosalind,” said Esther, 
hurriedly, as she stopped upon the landing. 

“I don’tcare for sunny rooms. The bright- 
est sunshine comes from = iinin, ” returned I, 
recklessly, as I sprang up the stairs. 

Arrived in te beopeed-railed gallery oe : 
rounding the upper hall, I passed quickly 
along until I reached a dim corridor opening 
upon the gallery at right angles, and leading, 
ee nase to the less stately apartments 
the eastern wing. Down this lokigete 1 
hastened, drawn on by a blind instinct, un d 
I paused before a door carr Same farther end, 
I id my hand upon the late , 

‘* We will look in here first, ” I said. 

“Oh, no | for the love of Heaven, not pers 
ear bairn! You must not go in here !” cri¢ 
mgre ny finger from theless, eS 
move m ers from : 

“But one not #” isted I, ‘* Why = 
here? Perhaps I shall like to make this roou 
my own. Atany rate, I will see it.” hi 

. my nurse, “ not t 8, 


, | of all the rooms in this fearful house. It is— 


it is the ‘Chamber to the Kast.’” I 
“The ¢ Chamber to the Rast,’ ” repeated ’ 
slowly, while a dull chill went curd ing 
through my veins. But I shook it off, a7 
cried in wild bravado, * And what of ope 
What is there so fearful in this chamlor # 
the east, that must not even look within} 
What guilty secret does it hold, what 2 ne 
haunis iis s what blood stainr its flo * 
are give it inence of horro! 

is horror-ful old 2” 

‘* She knows,—she knows it all |” murmured 
Esther, hoarsely; and as her hand drop of 
nervelessly frem mine, I lifted the latch ® 
entered. 
in fa thease’ op ciperation terminating re 
wing. Opposite the door, and looking t? vi 
east, was a great bay-window, and in its rhe 

eehpots upon it. ad 
died, decayed, retur® 
over the earth a fee ves 
a ls to grass thei 
in ae fice having ® toY 


stead was bare of beds and coverings, and the 


whole room was in a condition of ort 








~ 


I turned to the pale and trembling woman 
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| his Northern friend, and s»eome up with it to 


who with clasped hands and streaming eyes the nursery to tell me. 


stood anxiously regarding me. 
“This was my mother’s room, 


said I, calmly. ‘Now sit down here, and | 


tell me ber story. ” () 

“Not now!oh, not now! You are half- 
crazed already, and if you should hear r_. 

“Nay, Esther, but [ will hear it—here, and 
now, | You have but to obey, and are not re- 
sponsible for the consequences. Sit down, [ 
Y and tell me my mother’s story. ” 

erhaps my eyes and voice had something 
maniacal about them. At anyrate, my nurse 
made no farther resistance to my will, but, 
seating herself tremblingly on the edge of the 
bedstead, began at once. 

“T nursed her at my breast, Miss Rosalind, 
for her mother died when she was born, and 
her father trusted meas the wife of a faithful 
servant who had come with him from En- 
pegs He cared for her, bat never loved her. 

tfirst he looked on her as the cause of her 
mother’s death, and later on he saw that she 
feared and avoided him. 

[ used to try to teach her better, but she 
was ever ashy and timid child, and never 
could bring herself to show the freedom and 
confidence with her father that he loved so 
much in S ep Remember, Miss Rosalind, 
whatever I may tell you, remember that your 
i always loved and was kind to 

* Yes, yes, goon!” Im rnured,impatiently. 

“ We traveled a dual, and lived a wh *e 
at the grand house in Richmond, where you 
have always lived, but after a while your 
prandtather, who mostly hated everybody, 
— the world altogether and caine to this old 
bel that his father hal built at great cost 

3 all the finishings and ornamental 
Work from England. But your randfather 
never liked the-place, and bis English wife 
never came to it at all. Now, however, it 
suited him better than a more cheerful home, 
Ke he told Andrew (my bushand, I mean, 

ad the first morning after he came, that 
Would end his days here. 
*: tseemed dull enough to us servants, for 
we didn’t half fill the house, and there never 
was any company. But little Miss Adelais 
meget found any place dull or gloomy, but 
Would sit whole hours dreaming, and whisper- 
ing to herself, not caring for otner company. 

At last, she grew a great girl, and after 
re thought [ ventured to remind my muster 

bis daughter was growing to be a woman 
Ae any of the knowledge befitting her 
tion, Por, although I would gladly have 
taught her, I was sadly ignorant m yself. 
® Colonel Howard looked at me gloomily for 
rope and then asked his daughter's aze. 
told him'she was fifteen. He waved his hand 
tol” ‘That will do, Esther,’ and I was glad 
leave the room. 
fear’ next day your grandfather wrote toa 

riend of his at the North, and [ suppose aske 1 
send him a teacher for his 
+ mentioning whether it was 


F 
: 


i}sigh, and I, who 


‘< ¢ That stupid fellow has sent me a hobble- 


Estne?, ” de-hoy from college to teach the child, instead 


of a girl as I expected, but I don't know that 
it won’tauswer as well, unless, indead, the little 
coward is afraid of him, as she is of me, You 
must talk to her, Esther, and tell her she is not 
to run aw.y and hide when he speaks to her, 
but try to learn her a-b-abs like a good child, 
that is if the boy knows enough to teach them 
to her.’ 

‘¢ He Jaughed in his scornful way, and went 
out leaving me to repeat what he had said to 
my pet when she came in from her walk. 

ts The next day my master again appeared in 
the nursery, now to be the schoolroom, and 
this time he was accompanied by Mr, Gray, 
the new tutor. 

‘¢ He was a handsome and a kind-spoken 
young gentleman, but he had not the spirit 
and temper that [ love to see in a map, He 
would blush or turn pale when the colonel 
made his rough remarks, as he often did, just 
to try him, it seemed to me;andif the youn 
man had made so:e answer back, or B sygees | 
that he was angry, he would have bad an 
easier time of it, for my master loved courage 
better than anything, except his own old fami- 
ly. Soaftera while Mr. Gray got to_avoid- 
ing his employer all that he could, and often 
whole days would pass without their meeting, 
for my master, who was buried in his books, 
would have his meals brought to him in the 
library, aud pass his evenmngs there, and 1 
promise you Mr. Gray was none too fond of 
interrupting him.” 

The old women paused with a melancholy 
znew what was to come, 


moaned impatiently,— 

“Goon! goon!” 

‘‘ Never mind the rest to-night, my_pet,” 
dei Esther, coming toward me and put 


plea ( 
ting her arms about me. “ [tisasad,sad tale, 


and night is shutting in.” : 

“ Go on | goon!” reiterated I, pushing the 
dear old woman from ine; and resuming her 
seat, she continued softly: 

“The colonel did not like Mr, Gray, but 
Miss Adelais liked no one better. They were 
always together at their lessons, or poring 
over books of poetry andstories. Then, when 
the warm weather came, he must teach ber 
about flowers, and then about rocks, and they 
must be off to the woods for specimens, 4s they 
called them; or they would set out for a ride 
on horseback, and be gone hours and hours. 

<< Tdid not somehow like all this, especially 
when [ found that my darling was growing 
shy of her old nurse, and would look frighten- 
ad and steal away when [ tried to talk with 
her about being more at home, Still I di 
not like to s aak out, for she had always 
geemed so much of @ child, and so iguoran’ of 
evil, that [dreaded lest I might open her eyes 

»rhaps she had never sus- 


to feelings that p 
sted. Sometimes 1 wished my master coul 


ow m mind, but { never should bave 
thought ot speaking to him unless had beep 
{ what I only suspected, for your grand 


\ be male 

ale or female. At any rate, he seemed | sure 0 1 
much astonished when one daya you father’s anger was a fearful thing to see. 

: ae acetter tor bin’ fr0% + At last, one day, Adelais came to 
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bes ob i * i i j * that 
iid sdid'she wanted to go herself to Richr-~~ * | w>*.,.. ‘y. pet.was a little child, till after ; 
malay ote ikea, deat bid me ask ner (jo to Richmond ; but after that I of in 
fathier to let her go with me, and the tutor to | found the door locked, and my, mistress wou 4 
take care of us. I went anddid my message, | notangverif I spoke. ‘When this had a ag 
all but mentioning the escort my young mis- | two or three times, avoided going excep » 
tress had chosen,for I hoped "he coon MoeE nin and Fey ye Paral ae seh eB 
; was going himself; but instead, he sai oc. e any of the othe . 
Sipectl herd cir : f after my Pe she would nct let me help her at all 
‘© Go with her, Esther, by all means. . It | about her toilet, or let mein night and - gal 
will be an era in her life to buy a doll for her- | ing;and my heart_was very sore, for i sa : 
self, instead of having itsent to order. And | that the child I had nursed at m breast, a1 - 
Mr. Gray shall go too. He will not only. pro- | loved like my own dead baby, had lost her 10 re 
tect you on the journey, butis verycompetent | and trustin me. She hid away from me ¢ . 
t6 help Adelais in her errand.’ she could, and blushed if even I looked stea: 
wa My poor master! he knew not what he was | fastly at. her. bits te life 
* So closed the first year of Mr. Gray's 4 
with us, and I hoped ie was, to. go away, 
but nothing was said about it, and we nee 
the second year with November. But, 0b, 
dear child; ch, my poor pet! why would you 
come here ?, Why would you force this story 
from me to-night, of oF nights in the year— 
this fifteenth of November ? 
She paused, choked. with her sobs; bub WY 
imperious gesture, and h whisper of ° 4 
on! goon!” forced her to dry her eyes; 4 


econtinued, | ; 
“Tt og the night of the fifteenth of Novem 




























saying. 

% 6 nextday wesetout. Itis about a hun- 
dred miles, and we were in no hurry, so it was 
nearly a week before we reached the city. We 
were only to stay one night, and all thé first 
day Miss Adelais was around in theshops with 
me, while Mr,Gray went upon his own business. 

** Twas very tired at night, andI suppose 
slep unusually sound, for when 1 awoke in the 
morning ( l hada bedin Miss Adelais’ cham- 
ber ) she was gone. 

“T gotup, feeling terribly frightened and 
bewildered, dressed myself, and wovld haye 
gone to look for her could Lhave guessed which 
way to go. But whileI was stil running up 
and down the house, and peeping from every 
window that Icame to, [heard the hall door 
open, and presently my young mistress came 
very softy up the stairs and went into her own 
room. I followed her in, and looked the ques- 
tion I did not like to ask. She blushed rosy 
red, and turned away to the window. 

***Good morning, Miss Adelais,? said I, 


ber, twenty-two years ago, and I had gone to 
tip ae in the Chaiber directly over a 0 
after offering to undress Miss Adelais, W" 
7 Dad however, open the door ies aT was 
was in bed, but not asleep—for in truth * wi" 
erying at the way my child had taken ™ 
treating me—when [heard my master coo 
uieckly up thes and. pass dc iA 
Hidor iadhiz to. Pe Cambor to the Hast. 
qaummes out of bed, and ran to the stare 
listen. He lifted the latch, ‘The door Ww 
fastened; but the lock that was strong enous" 
to keep out the friend who would have wart) 
and saved her, gave way at once before 


foot of colonel. . 
ar Tee gece Sow poe , and then Theard my 


darling’s screams wild prayer for mercy bs, 
place like this. My tutor went with me.’ Pacgp bs spoken in may, master’s -~ asco 
“Her voice, soft as it was, had a touch of | harshest tones, and, Ome! I heard the “sad. 
her father’s tone in it, and I said no more;but, | of Mr. Gray, though © know not what he > orst 
although I never heard the story of my dar-|. “ Iran down quickly, for I feared the "") 
ling’s walk that morning,I believe, and hope as | from my; master’s unbridled passion. ?*» 
[hope for salvation, that she went to be mar- | child | the worst had come eyen in the min 
ried to Mr. Gray. Not that Ithoughtso then, | 1 was running down the stairs and alone with 
if I had suspected such a thing, I should have stood. r 
been out of my wits with grief anddismay, I 
thought then that it was only like thé rides 
and walks at home that they had been always 
Sa We stalts tor bitkee that daovank cant 
es or home that and - 
ful was I to have Miss Adelais * w 

father’s roof, although it was really notso dif- 


ferent to her from what a stranger’s might 
have been. a 


“ After this, things went on p much in 
the same way, except that my nursing: grew 
more and more away from me, and when she 


was not out with her tutor, she liked ‘ 
—_ alone in this chamber, that Mia thea aa 
ever since she was ten years ola, Before 
a it had always been called the Chamber to. 
and now it sometimes went by that 


YE va 


“Good morning, nurse,” answered she, 
without looking around, ‘I have been out for 
& little walk? 


** “Did you go alone, Miss Adelais ?’ asked I 
quietly. 


** No, that would not be proper ina strange 


: d 
y dead. Oo hing beside hun, oe 
holding one of his hands in both of hers, rie, 
my poor darling, my wee, frightened batt 
her long hair streaming down over the ns 
alread, 


to the fic 0r. ax i and 
+. As I; looked, the poor child stoope” - ine 
, yee og aad ae 


the. and murme 


Ai 





did TI, for.he should not have touched her then 
—no, not while I had life and strength to sliel- 
ter her: but ‘she did not notice either of us. 
Her hand had touched the floor, and was wet 
in the warm blood lying there; and now she. 
held up the pretty fingers before her face, and 

stared at'them curiously. Presently, looking 
down, She saw the pool where they had been 
wetted, and with a’ little laugh’ she began to 
paddie and play in it as a baby would. ‘ft was 
too fearful. Iran forward, and with my arms 
about her would have drawn _ her away, but 
she would not come. Struggling and moan- 
ing, but without a word, sheescaped from me, 
avd would have gone back to her horrid play ; 
but Isaid to my master, in a tone such as he 
had never heard from me before— 

«<< Will you take her’ away? Her mind is 
gone already; and her life will follow in anoth- 

» hour like this.’ 

‘¢ He stooped, without a word, raised her in 
his strong arms (I promise you the x birdie 
did not struggle then ), and carried her to an- 
cther room. ‘Then I placed her in bed, and, 
sitting down beside her, began to smooth her 
hair, and sing very silly songs to her, as I used 
when she was a cbild. And presently the 
bright eyes grew heavy, the lids shut down, 
and she slept as sweetly as a baby might. 
Meantime, the colonel went up to my room 
and ¢alled my husband. 

‘* Andrew,’ said he, ‘ Thave work for you 
todo. Come and prove how much you value 
your master’s friendship.’ 

“ ‘Andrew dressed himself, all in a maze, and 
followed the colonel, who led hiti to this room, 
and, pointing to if, said— 

“<< Phere is a man whom! have killed—your 
wife will tell you why. Carry him out, ‘and 
bury bim directly uiider the window.’ 

‘My husband was a man of but few words, ; 
and he believed in his master next to his God. 
So he took the body on his shoulder, without a 
single question, carried it out, and made the 
grave at the foot of the poplar whose branches 

eep scraping across the window as I talk, I 

r lad used to réach the window 

its branches. Oh, [ hope, I 

married that they stole away 








Suppose the 
by climbing up 
hope it was to be 
that morning! 
“The next day my master, my young mis- 
ess, and Iset out upona journey, leavi! g An- 
drew to’send away the servants—who wele all 
of them stupid negroes, and suspected nothing 
—to my master’s plantation in aryland, and 
then to loek up the house. 
¥ "t stir or pack anything, ?said my 
aster; * just lock the door,and leave all to rot 


ether. 
‘ “We obeyed him,except that I tried to wash 
ictioue spot upon the floor of the Chamber 
thats East. “But thatisa spot, Miss Rosalind, 
hat water will never clense or fadé.” ~ 
And @” I whispered, as Esther paused 


lemply. 
And then we traveled to the city, where 
to his lawyer, and 


my master went ditectl} 

tld the whole story, There was an examina- 

ted af ; A pit mm the oplonel 
ver was bro | to trial, never knew 


ee ‘this ot it, fore 
-Kepbaa quiet as possible; and the lowe paps, 
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who ever heard of it at all supposed the tutor 
was killed in a duel, after some quarrel with 
the colonel, and no more was thoughtabout it. 
Then we went to Cuba, where you were born, 
my pretty oue, a few months after our 
arrival. ” 

“ Ob, weary, weary day!” I moaned. 

« Don’t, my pet ! now don't go on like that, 
unless you would kill your poor old nurse. 
Whist, now, bairnie, and I will tell you more 
about your poor girl-mother. + 

‘s Yes; tell me more. Did she love me? wae 
she pleased ?” 

“Dear child, she never knew you; nover 
spoke a single word, never cried a single tear, 
from the moment she sat upon the floor of her 
chamber dabbling her fingers in her lover’s 
blood. She laughed sometimes; but such a 
laugh ! Hours an@hours she would sit erouch- 
ing upon the floor, paddling and spatting with 
her little hands upvn the carpet, and anon 
looking up m my face to laugh. Ob, Miss Rosa- 


lind! God grant you may never see so sad a 
sight. Those few months made of me an old 
woman before I had passed my prime. 


«‘ At last she was'sick, and you were born; 
and then, thank God, she died. For lamsure 
that the baby I nursed, and the fair young 
girl I loved so well, is as pure an angel now as 
waits beside His throne. 

+ When all was over, her father came, and 
looked long and earnestly upon the sweet, stall 
face, and at last he slowly stooped aud _ kissed 
her brow. Butit was a kiss that only said 
that in the grave allsins must be furgiven;and 
if she could have opened her loving eyes to 
thank him,he would have wiped away the kis , 
if it had taken the skin with it. 

‘*'Pyen he bade'me find a nurse for you, and 
brought you home as the child of bis sou, who 
had died in Cuba the year before. 

‘We went directly to our Maryland planta- 
tion, and there was no one there to nctice or 
care that the child of Henry Howard, who had 
jain a year in his grave, was buta few weeks 
old. 

“+ When you were old 
to a boarding-school—” 

“Yes, nurse; I know about myself. Now go 
away, please, and leave me—quick, ” 

I clenched my teeth as I spoke, and twisted 
my cold hands within each other until the 
bones started from their sockets, for I couls 
hardly, éven so, keep, down the passion of do 
spair that swelled my heart, 

“« Never, never, Miss Rosalind, ” replied my 
old nurse passionately. ‘““T never will leave 
you alone in this chamber, feeling as you feel, 
atid Knowing what you now know. Come 
down with me dearie, and let me get you some 

” 

« Esther, dear old nursie, don’t cross me now. 
Wher did you éver refuse me any thing that 

i And never did I in all 
ant anything so much as I now want 


enough you were sent 


” 
pet, ” began the old woman coax- 


“Nay, m rome 
ingly; but | saw that she was yielding, aut 


eried impetyously—~ 

“T will have it 60, Esther; say no more, 
You may, if ypu choose, indle a fire, and pat 
qwehing ‘on the bed, but, whether “you do or 
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not, I shall stay to-night in this chamber, and 
? 


alone.’ : 

The dear old woman did not attempt further 
opposition, but got up and went out, wring- 
ing her hands, and crying a¢ if ber heart would 

reak. 
ie For me, I went to the recessed window~-that 
window last opened to admit my mother’s 
lover, or husband—and gazed with dry, hot 
eyes out into the clashing limbs of the with- 
ered tree at whose foot lay my fither’s mur- 
dered body. So stood I, motionless, while 
the nurse brought fuel, and kinule | a fire upon 
the forlorn hearth, prepared the Lvd, and set 
out various little articles of comfort and lux- 
ury, hoping—as fond hearts will—toscothe, b 
pampering the body, as ul wounded beyon 
the hopeof any help save God’s, Then she 
cameand laid a mutely eloquent hand upon 
my arm; but I turned sharply, and taking her 
hand in mine, led her to the door, an! witha 
kiss upon her forehead put her gentiy out, and 
would have fastened the door behind ter; but 
the lock wasbroken. Broken when? andho . ? 
Oh, that one slight but unlooked for confirma- 
tion of my nurse's tale rea ched my heart with 
a keen sting that the crushing whole had failed 
to carry ! 

T secured the door with a button affixed to 
the casing, but probably not used upon that 
fatal night;and then [ at last dared to give 
pe to the passion that was tearing at my 

eart. 

I cannot tell, I would not if I could, what 

in the next hours, The utter abandon- 
ment of a human soul is not a sightfor human 
eyes. bef. that the angels saw it, and 
trembledasthey wept. Let me rather narrate, 
as briefly as I may, the incidents that led to 
my presence in this lonely and ill-omened 
house. 

When I came home from the school where 
my girlhood passed in peaceful monotony, } 
found myself the mistress of my grandfather’s 
house, and soon the darling of his heart; for I 
loved him dearly and never was afraid, Isaw 
a great deal of company, was flattered and ad- 
mired,and had more n one suitor. But 
from the fjrst Lloved Maurice Burton, although 
for monthsI was as cold as marble to him, 
until, fearing all, hoping nothing, he told me 
of his love. 

Ipass over the happy days that followed. 
We were to have soon been married, when one 
morning my grandfather, the kind promoter 
and symp thiz -v m our happiness, was found 
dead in his ted, and I became the orphan 
— of bis wealth. AO 
- Maurice urged an immediate marriage; but 
I refused to abate a day of my var OF ame 
ing, and inviting a staid old relative to come 
and renain with me, I resigned myself to 
months of patient retirement, and i 


~ the happy evevt that should shenetante it. | 


pon this peace.ul and monotonous calm 
fell one day a terrible interruption, a crush- 
ing blow. I received a letter~stay, I will 
giveit. Thus it ran:— 


** Do you know, fair, proud one—whose feet 


tuuch the earth asif they spurned it, whose 
haughty eyes wander over your fellow-men 


~ 
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| as if you saw them not—do you know that the 


mark of shame was branded upon that white 
brow before ever you were born? Do you 
know that your father was a poor tutor, who 
repaid his benefactor’s tolerance with the 
rankest treachery and ingratitude? That your 
mother—well, perhaps you neyer heard the 
name that the world would give to your 
mother, Do you know that your grandfather 
roused at last to the knowledge of his shame 
killed the villain who bad injured him, evet 
in the arms of tiie poor fool he had betrayed: 
and that she, in the shock of that moment, lost 
the little wit she ever owned, and remained 
from that moment to the moment of your 
birth and her death a moping, mowing idiot ! 
D> you know that in one of your stately 
mansions is an apartment known as the 
‘ Chamber to the East,’ and that upon its floor 
is a deep red 3tain—the stain of your father’s 
blood ? Would you read all this, given in the 
dry detail of an official examination, as I 
have done ? Ah! your grandfather made sure 
that the yous were destroyed long years 
ago; but he did not know that one had rea 
them first, who now profits by the knowledge 
to strike straight and deep at the heart of the 
uau_bty girl who has slighted him more than 
once. For all this that you know, my fair 
ove, Maurice Burton also knows; and he har 
been furnished with provfs, as well as_asser 
tions. Diseuss the history together. It will 
vary the monotony of lovers’ talk. ” 


Such was the fetter. Whence it came, I 
neither knew nor cared. The blow had struck 
Span and the hand that dealt it was un- 


I waited for Maurice that evening with a 
fierce impatience. I received him alone and 
my eyes devoured the meaning of his face. 
was very pale, but calm. The conilict was 
over—love had conquered pride. From thea 
till the day of bis death he never would have 
alluded to the miserable secret. But no such 
reticence was mine. I spoke briefly, coldly: 

‘“* Maurice, you have received a letter to- 
day. Diditcontain proofs as well as asset 
tons” 


“ “ here 
No answer me please. Were the 


** I believe so—I do not know—do not care. 
Why urge such questions? ” 
HOPG ce ong ‘says have the . ley Saag 
you love me, is this story true i 
‘* What matter, Resalind? Tre or false, it 
cannot soil you, my own pure angel.” 


Povey ee ciaapaibaaaet is this story true 


* T fear it is true. ino? but—” 
“Nay; let me cog geal ill, ” moaned I, 
from the room to lock myself into mY 


I did not sleep that ight; but when! was 
calm enough to think | planned my future 
lite. My nurse had spoken sometimes, ' 
long, gloaming of a lonely old place 
longing to m: , far from towns 
ula, called : thither I resol 





% 


of the blessings of youth that our passions 


rest. Later in lite grief visits us less acutely ; | p 


ae as to joy, Away! this hour is mine!’ 
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The next day I set my affairs in order, dis- 

missed my ancient cousin—fora while, as 
told her; forever, as 1 thought—discharged 
my servants, who were hired (for my grand- 
father had manumitted all his slaves at his 
death), and after nig..tfalt [ lett the city witu 
Esther, my faithful nurse, and Paul, the mid- 
dle-aged man-servant who had_ taken An- 
drew’s place about my graudfather, on the 
death of his favorite old valet. 

Maurice Burton had haunted the aouse a!l 
the day; but I would neither see him nor 
answer his messages nor billets. I knew his 
brave and noble heart so well that 1 did not 
for a moment doubt bis love; but I doubted 
myself. I must wait a while in solitude to see 
what new nature was to develop out of the 
ebaos into which this great shock had cast my 
former self. Beside, - hardly cared for him 
then. Grief, shame, and rage 5° possessed un y 
heart that love fled affrighted from their fu- 
rious battle-field. All my wish was to be 
alone, to escape from every one. 

So we came to Moorhouse, and to the black 
midnight that found me paving that ghostly 
Chamber to the East, worn out, spent with 
the emotion that fur hours I nad indulged in 
freest utterance. 

Phe fire that Esther had piled high upon the 
mouldy hearth had gone down, and I had not 

enished it; but I did not need its light, for 
the moon threw a flood of pallid beams through 
the wide panes of the bay-window, and made 
the little room almost as bright 8s day. 

Quite exhausted, at length, with the violence 
of my emotions, I wrapped iyself in my thick 
traveling-shawl, and, throwing myself apon 
the bed, tell into a heavy sleep. ‘or it is one 





{ noment I softly raised myself upon ty elbow, 
that I might see more distinctly. Then she 
slowly turned, and, putting back the hair on 
her forehead fixed on me the far-away, solemn 
gaze of those still eyes. Lessayed to speak 5 
but no sound came from my dry lips and 
parched throat, and, turning from me, the 
form moved in an irregular, wavy manner— 
not touching the floor, but Hoating just cbove 
it—to a great black case of drawers standiag 
ina recess opposite the window. The brass 
ornaments gleaned outin the moonlight that 
touched them here snd there, and I perceived 
that the drawers were very wide and deep, 
and without effort or sound the shadowy form 
removed the lowest and heavest one, and from 
the cavity behind it t wok a folded pap r. 
This she eagerly pressed to h r heart and lips, 
glancing fearfuily about as she did so, and 
then, wavering across the room to my bedside, 
extended it to me with a piteous gesture of en- 
treaty. Eagerly l extended my band to gras 
it; but the fingers closed on empty space. With 
a thrillof nervous horror [ mnrde a convulsive 
effort to seize both the paper and the hand that 
heid it; but again my tingers passed un resistin; 
through the appearance both of paper me, 
of ree flesh. 

With a wild laugh I sank backupon my pil- 
low, and for the first time in my life faisted 
quite away. 

When [I recovered conscionsness, the gay 
sunshine filled my room instead of the oblique 
rays of the waning moon, aud fora few mo- 
ments I lay bewildered with my novel surround- 
ings aud thrilling memories, Then as the 
strange scene of the past night rose clearly e- 
fore my eyes, baprang impetuously from the 
bed, ran to the grimo dsecretary, and sizing 
the brass handles of the lower drawer tried to 
ullit forward. But it was fast locked! 
Running to the door, and turning the but- 
ton, L was hastening from the room, but 
started back at the sight of my poor old Esther 
stretched upon the bare floor, her head resting 
on her bent arm, and sound asleep. The faith- 
ful creature had remained close to the door . 
from the moment [ 30 rudely closed it in her 
face. Rousing her, I re roached her gently 
for thus exposing hersel in my behalf, and 
then asked for the keys of the secretary. 

‘‘But, Miss Rosalind, what can you want 
there?” asked Esther, in some surprise. ‘‘ It is 
the place where my dear darling used to keep 


{cooked out into the room. The moon rising | her clothes and little trinkets. Itis not a very 

higher in the heavens threw less light into the | pretty thing for a young lady’s use; but she 

‘partment than when I went to sleep; but | foun it in theold lumber room, and fancied 

tuere wasstill sufficient to distinctly show me to have it brought down here. Itis empty 

2very feature in the face of her who had | now, or near it, for that weary morning when 

ken my slumbers with the oppressive con- | we went away Lput upaill her clothes, and 

of her grief. suppose locked the empty drawers without 

t She was a fair young girl, slight and grace thinking.” Tay ; 3 : 

Wl, and bore the same resemblance to her| © Butrthe key; is it lost ?” I ashed impatient 

es over thé work-table that the 

darksome pool bears to the 














































rage until they are 8 ent, and give us time to 


but it makes our hearts its home, brooding re- 
morselessly over every moment, and crying to 


t; but awaken: da. presently with a 
dult chill creeping through my veins, a sick 
teeling of terror causing the hair to rise upon 
my head, the heart to shudder in my breast. 
At the same time a vague consciousness of 
some great sorrow in the air, my OWR, yet not 
my own, came over me. Some one seemed 
sobbing at my side, and yet ny strained ear 
failed to catch the faintest sound. Slowly, 
and with a effort, I opened my eyes, and 












ly. 

Yur don’t know, dearie, what has become of 
over it. She was clad in | it, im sure. Stay; when I put away Miss 
with her fair hair flowing Adelais’ things, I used to leave the key on 


orer and she hovered—wringi her hands, | this little ledge, and here it is, sure enough; 
i but there’s nothing in the old drawers.” 


Lhad seized the rusty key, and fitied it to the 
and after a'lock. It turned harshly, and grasping the 


3 . ) in y : ina’ : le w toe 
| Sieh the dark nln diecolc ing the fsor and Long before the completion of this sentence 
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haudles lat last succeeded in palling out, the 
drawer, whose ponderous weight and creaking 
movement recalled to my mind with a new 
thrill of horror the noiseless ease with which I 
had seen it move by that wan mourner of the 
revious night. . 
3 Was it but a dream? or had the spirit of my 
dead mother indeed visited me, and by some 
subtle power impressed upon my mind the 
image of the opening. drawer, the concealed 
paper, so vividly that I deemed them realities? 
his question I often asked myself in later 
Jays, but not asI dragged the great drawer 
Sut upon the floor, and stooped to look into the 
dusty cavity behind it. 
And there it lay!a yellow, mouldering pa- 


per, that, as I graspedit, separated from thre | lif 


wood with a tearing sound, as if time and. mil- 
dew had connected them by. a thousand mi- 
nute fibres. Evidently it had not been stirred 
for years. 

With an eager cry I opened ont the folded 
paper, and from it dropped a little tarnished 
ring, that, rolling swiftly across the floor, 
paused, and fell just where the dark stain of 
the faded carpet met that of the oaken floor. 

I screamed with nervous horror at the con- 
tact, and ranto pick it up; bunt, Esther seized 
my arm,exclaiming, in the broad, Scotch accent 
of her youth, seldom perceptible unless she was 
agitated— 

“* Dinna touch the bluid, bairn! Dinna touch 
your father’s bluid! It’s uncanny; it’s an il] 
freit!” 

‘Pick it up yourself, then, nurse, Itis m y 
mother’s wedainaceingy I must have it for my 
own. 

Esther cautiously obeyed me; but as she ex- 





teuded her hand to place the ring in mine, it 
fell again,.and this time ran swift and glitter- 
ing to a wide crack in the floor, where it sud- 
denly disap 

‘*Letit go,” cried I, “Itis herown, and 
she does not wish that another finger should 
wear it. Look rather at this. Oh, Esther! it 
is the marriage certificate of my father and 
mother. They were innocent; and I may yet 
be the wife of an honest man!” 

Speaking these words, and falling on the 
breast of my faithful old friend, I wept at last, 
wept away the tears that had lain hot and 
heavy on my brain ever since I had read those 
maddening taunts and words of shame. Those 
tears, I verily believe, saved my reason, or my 
e. 

That same morning we left Moorhouse, never 
to return... There it stands still, alone and gray 
in its lation, the dim old mausoleum of my 
mother’s, youth and love and life. Perbaps 
she wanders there eyen now in the ghastly 
moonlight, wringing her poor, wan hands 
and sobbing over the blood that before her very 
eyes drained the heart of that young husband 
whom she had loved so passionately. 

My first confidanton reaching home was 
Maurice, Burton, and he at once took, the nec- 
essary. steps for certifying the marriage of my 
parents, and my birth: bat. as I was married 
almost immediatety to kim, I never took my 
father’s name, but retained that of the - rand- 
father who had stood in the place of both par- 
ents to me, 

So passed the crisis of my life; and, fearful 
though it was, both in experience and in 
memory, [now am able to remember_tuank- 
fully my night in the Chamber to the East. 


Se nee 
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We are spirits, clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen, 
All our Samp communion fails 
To remove the shadowy screen, 
—Rev. O. P. Cranch, 
WE were going home todinner. My friend 
had been married nearly a year, and had quite 
recently gone to housekeeping. I had teen 
away from the city a few weeks,and,returnin 
the previous day, was immediately invited to 
dine with him at the earliest time convenient 
tomyself, I knew by the cordial, almost ex- 
ulting invitation, that Chester was satisfied 
with his domestic arrangements, and expected 
Baa Pen ed Stet ty ee 
fortune to et m tastes in 
the purchase and farnishing & home, He 


g | were too crow: 


| the edge of Madison 


had married a beautiful woman of good fam 
ef So that I sympathized with his eviden 
Pet pe 8, and had no goune of passing a mers 
been agreeable evening. e 

intimate trot boyhood, andl had been 
groomsman at the wedding. -. 
__, We left his place of businitss together. wa 
ing up Broadway some distance, as the pats 
steeri to be comfortable, skillfully 

ng our way through the stream of silken 
splendor which isat high-tide at about : 
oclock of sunny afternoons. To get out o 
the way of érinoline, as well as to shorten ont 
| Square. As we 


Squa ay 
a Fifth Avenue Hotel, on eo ie opposite site 





ladies’ entrance to a carriage drawn up before 
it. Thé gentleman handed his companion in, 


SS 
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had seen the carriage driving away from this 
door; I remembe: the hue of the ures, I 


took her hand in saying good-by, then turned searched the’ beautiful face for & suauuw vs 
and went down Broadway, while the vehicle falsehood; it was, apparently, as clear to read 


rolled away up Fifth Avenue. 


as the fairest book. It did not seem possibie 


«That was Mrs. Uhoster,” said Chester, in- | for deception to bide itself in those eyes, inno- 


voluntarily quickening his steps. ‘If she had | cent an unfaltering asa child’s. 


et I was 


seen us she would have given us séats in the | certain, by the eagerness with which she intro- 
carriage. I was not aware she ‘had friends | duced a new topic, and by a slight embarrass- 
stopping at the hotel. That gentleman was a/| ment which marred, for a few moments, her 


‘stranger 
their arrival in the morning paper and gone 
immediately to call upon them.” ©" 

That his wife was in the carriage was enough 
to keep the eyes of the bridegroom fixed upon 
it, but it was driven too rapidly for us to keep 
pace with it, and it soon turned off at West 

irty--— Street, abe) which the Chesters re- 
sided. As we reached the street we met it re- 
turning. having, apparently, just turned away 
from the mansion, the steps of which we now 
ascended. 

The parlors were vacant when we entered 
them, but in a few moments Mrs. Chester came 
in, most freshly and becomingly dressed in full 
dinner costume. I am not proficient in the 
details of feminine attire. only knew that 
she looked lovely, and that her dress was of a 
new green tint, like the lightest ray of an emer- 
ald, which was just coming into fashion. I 
had remarked it on the la dy who came ont of 
the hotel. I had always mired her, and L 
thought, on this evening, that she surpassed 

“hervelf.. Her husband was fully conscious of 
ther charnis. Although not guilty, even before 
me, his most intimate friend, of those little en- 
dearments in which some youn married peo- 

i publicly indulge, his eyes told the story of 

isadoration. — 

“We came near being home first,” he said, 
after thé welcomes were over. “We saw you 
coming out of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Have 
you friends sopping (ber Yokes Bey 

“You must have seen some other lady. 
have not been out of the house this after- 


st ethene i ay eo ae 
laughed at his and my looks 0 surprise. 
“T would like to see the womati who so much 
bles me as to deceive you, Ralph—an 
our friend, too. You could not have been ve 
near her, 1 think.~ Ihave been at home a 
iy. ‘Let me see. At the time you were pass- 
ing Madison Square I must have been fasten- 
























Thad company w detained mé, and made 
th dees narekeng. How do you like them— 
he corals?” Regd 


“Oh, very much. Red looks well with black 
“Peee hair oat draperies.” 

a For a short time he sat silent while she con- 
es Yersed with me. His mind was busy with the 












which it had received. 
sworn it was you, Augusta, 




























iting order,” said 
rapidly, and of foe her hand on the door-knob 
as her husban 

guest-room on the second floor. 


my waist- “owl or trying my néw corals.’ 


to me. I think she must have noticed ‘ordinary almost stately self-possession, that, 
for once at least, and for some Treason, Mrs. 


Chester had not been entirely frank. 
I did spend a eosin a evening. Aftera 
well-served dinner I had to go over the house, 


and give my opirion about curtains, carpets, 
books, the color and arrangement of hangings 
and furniture,etc.—an opinion quite worthless, 
i was certain, but solicited with charming 
eagerness by my hostess. 


® Bxcuse me, Ralph, that room is notin vis- 
rs. Chester, advancing 


was about to throw open a 


« What has happened toit, Augusta? I fur- 


nished that up for you, old fellow, whenever 
you please to want.a night’s lodging. I’mesor- 
ry you can’t see how faithfully ’'ve remem- 
bered your preference—black walnut farniture 
with crimson accessories. Quite gorgeous, but 
in-your style, I believe.” 


“T am sorry, too, that you cannot see your 
room to-night; but I have turned it into Blue 
Beard’s chamber for the present. You will 
come again soon, and then you will not only 
enter but occupy it.” : Z 

I was fully sensible of the cordial kindness 
with which my friend’s wife said this, atid yet 
I was disagreeable enough to fancy that 1 
noticed a return of the nervousness she had 
shown before dinner, in her manner of holding 


the door, while she directed us to the next room. 


It seemed to me that Chester also observed 
something unusual in her manner, though he 
made the attempt not to notice it, and be- 
came more gay and talkative than before. 
After we had made the tour of the new estab 


dl lishment, which I admired and praised with 


evident sincerity, we the remainder of 
the evening in fre library, we all three having 
voted it the most attractive part of the house. 
A book or tio on the table appeared as if re- 
cently in use; one little volume of blue and 
gold lay open, with a mark init, and during a 

tise in our friendly conversation I lifted it 
and glanced into it, more from habit than 
from any desire to ascertain the poetical tastes 
‘of the lady of the mansion. The title of the 
poem was “ The Wifes Tragedy,” and the 
lines upon which my eyes fell were: 


« You, who do profess to see 
In the face the written mind, 

Look in that face and tell me 
In what part of it_you find 


All the falsehood, and the wro 
d the sin, which must have 
Hid in baleful beauty long, 
Like the worm thatlurks upsees 
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In the shut heart of the flower, Richard, but the greatest kindness you can |< 
“Tis the Sex, no doubt! And still, me is to leave me to myself, ge 
Some may lack the means, the th be Of engin upon orlieig eaigsenme os 
’s not one that lacks the will, ess than goaway. I felta pabery 2 | 
of apes ealnrde, bade hie good <tiecoe but this hat ‘oa 
melted away before I reached the foot of t 
Stairs, where his otfic--boy sat, sucking \¢ M 
orange and reading a newspaper; I could © “ 
remember the gray, quiet, colorless Misery ‘ 
Chester’s face, and that we had been friend: 
for years, j a 

‘‘ Charlie,” said I to the boy, ‘« Mr. Cheste1 : 
certainly quite sick. He will not let me « : 
anyching for him, and ke will nov go home. oe 
don't like to leave him so. You must keep vod 
tye upon him. Do not let him see that “cecal 
on guard; but do you watch bim. I ar z 
perhaps, be is threatened with fever, and Ff 
might become delirious, you understand. 

Charlie was an intelligent boy, very vss : 
atiached to the gentleman whom he os deg 
I knew not why Fonske to him as I did; thao 
thing impelled ine, and I obeyed the impulse. 

6 looked at me anxiously: os Pll 

“ T saw that something was wrong, sir, 
keep a sharp eye on him,” he said Bie: 

* I hope he will go home before long, ad 
wwarked, and, passiug into the street, or dein 
back tu my own ouifice, a mile lower do 
town, : Vier 

Having the papers iv a cuse of unusua _ val 
est to look over, [ had quite forgotten the gue 
ness of the hour, and even my concern fer fea 
triend, when, just as the twilight compe i. 
me to lay aside my reading, and 1 nwas t ‘4 hs 
ing that 1b was dinner-time at the St.Nichulas, 
Cuarlie burst into my apartment. Ik with- 

‘* U’'m so glad you are here,” he cried, ¥ Tm 
out excuse on preliminary. ‘‘ You see a 
afraid there’s soinething very bad the matte 
with Mr. Chester.” “ies 

He was out of breath with running, and hi: 
eyes wee big ei iaih ; 

** What has happened‘ : : 

** 1 don't haan: anything has, sir; ated 
suspicious, About two hours ago Mr. C wed 
asked me to get him a bottle of pulprofors er 
his headache, He wrote the note to the sn a 
xist and signed his name, so that it nye nf 
given to me. He was. laying on the oo ‘ 
when I brought it to him, and said he 8 teats 
80 home as scion as he felt a little better; “gate 
be sent me off on an errand, which ce or 
ugh an hour, and whenI got back t onl fe 
was bolted on the inside, and I smelt the c . 4 
form clean ontside. I knocked and es ony 
but he gave no answer, and I’m mighty tlemen 
he’s taken too much. All the other = e “eh 
haa left their rooms, and I didn’t like me st 
the police, because, you know, be mig eenald 
l'ke-it—so I run to youas fast asmy legs 
carry me, t 

[ snatched my hat, and the next Peace. 
was clinging to the steps of an up-town Pa ew 
Never did the worn out horses seem to ! sme, 
drag a yehicle at so slow a rate, Lut the alk: 
after all, was as good as I could make by ding 
ing. When I sprang off befwre the building 
containing Chester’s office, Charlie was t the 
before me, At first I thought of eee, ric 

orter, then I resolved to try thedoor. sake 
had taught ine discretion ~ I would not u 



















[ was no admirer of Owen Meredith’s elegant 
skepticisms; on the contrary, I was an old- 
fashioned devotee at the sbrine of womans di- 
viuity ; but these lines, as I then chanced upon 

them, struck a chill through me. I did look 
, wt the face of my friend’s wife as if it had been 
v4 bers which I was commanded to search. To 

me it Was only beautiful and noble, and my 
eyes sank wbashed before the sweet candor of 
her sunile, 

{ left their house that evening almost envious 
of Chester’s good fortune. 

The next day, about twop. M., I made it con- 
venieut to drop in at his office to inquire after 
Mrs. Chester’s health, and thank him for the 
pleasure I had experienced as their guest. He 
was nebin. The boy sail that Mr. Chester 
had not seemed very well, and had gone ont 
fora walk. I waited perhaps half an hour, 
when, as he did not return, [ left a message 
ani wentaway. The next day, a little later, 
I again culled. Running hastily upstairs, and 
eutering, after my usual fashion, without wait- 
ing for an answer to my knoe , I surprised 
Chester alone, sitting by his ta .j » With his 
head bowed upon bis fo'd d arvus, He raised 
it slowly at the sound of my hearty greeting, 
anil saw a face which I should not have 
known as my friend’s bad I met it inauy other 

ace. Ishrauk back a step, unable to speak, 
His lips moved and he tried to smile, 

“* You are sick; why are you net at home?” 
I said, assoon as I found my voice, coming 
forward and taking hisclammy band. 

“Pm not very well; but not ill enough to 
give up. Itis only a bad headache.” 

“ But bad headaches are often forerunners 
of serious maladies. Get up and look at your- 
self in the glass, Chester. Your wife would 
hardly know you. Tin afraid you will frigh- 
ten her, even more than you did me, when she 
Sees you with that countenance,” 

Au indescribable expression Swept over his 
features—a smile worse than any sneer—and 
the more painful that it was in such contrast 
with bis usual genial mood, Of all the men 
I knew, Cuester had the healthiest tempera- 
ment, sunuy and hopeful as a child’s; but at 
that moment he seemed changed into Mephis- 
topheles. I dropped his hand, falling back be- 
fore that mocking look asif it had been levelled 
vt myself, 

But my indignation turned to pity as I noted 
the gray pallor which succeeded, and the 
viuched lips and nostrils, 

began to see that he had some great mental 
trouble; I was afraid of the consequences, he 
was evidently il}; and naturally su posing 
wrt to be the best place, and his wife his best 
~vunsellor, | again urged him to let ae call a 
yonveyauce and see him Safely to his own 
ome, 

“Tam not at all sick, and there is no ocva- 
sion for my going home,” he answered me, im- 
patiently. “Ihave had some bad news to- 
day, but it is not of a nature to allow of my 
troubling my friends with it, Excnge 118, 
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a “seene ” if it should prove possible to avoid 
it, The door was not locked, only boltei; the 
bolt, I had often observed, was a light oue. I 
set my shoulder against the door, and, with 
an increase of strength lent tome by the 2x- 
tremity of the case, succeeded in bursting it 


open. 

Charlie was close behind me. As weentered 
the powerful odor of the anaesthetic assai led 
| us. Chester’s room had a western window, 
| which I auickly threw open, admitting the last 
| “ays or sunset, along with a blast of cool Oc- 
‘ober air, My friend lay on a sofa near by, 
| th a handkerchief over the lower part of his 
| ce, As Isnatched it off my foot rang against 
he empty bottle which had dropped to the 

arpet from his nerveless hand. Dead! Great 

Heaven! it seemed so, Charlie burst out cry- 

ing. Ispoke sternly to him, ordering him to 

3 bring me the ice-water pitcher. He exceeded 

| ordersso far as not only to bring it, but to 

dash its chill contents over the whiteface and 

into the bosom of r. At the same 

time L began vigorously to rub the cold bands 
and to strike them together. } 

«Go, Charlie,” said I, ‘‘ to Doctor M—— 
(his house is on Bleecker, not far away), and 
alarm 10 one else just yet. ” 

Both of us feit instinctively that there was 
something to be kept secret, yet it was certain- 
ly the most natural conjecture that Chester 
hadsent forthe chloroform merely to relieve 
his headache, and tbat this overdose of it was 
carelessness or accident, for, of all men in the 
world, what motive could he have to commit 
suicide? His cheerful disposition, his business 
prosperity, and the happiness of his marriage 
relations were the pleasant envy of his acquain- 


tances. 
_ Fortunately the doctor was at home, having 
just finished his dinner, and was not long in 
Thus far my exertions had met 
with no reward, and [| was dizzily reflecting if 
upon me would devolve the duty of bearing 
the ti of her husband’s death to Mrs. 
Chester, when the ap berery entered. — 
“He js not dead,” he said, placing bis hand 
‘er the patient’s heart, t 
He = ps ae - 
people use suc gerou 
‘ery little ache and pain!” and, 
as much by indignation as 
I soon _— gee 
a sigh break from Chester's lips. 
mountain seemed lif ted from 
“— echoed it heartly. 
the patient sat up and began mut- 
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” said 
or en- 
















F: 


some delirious nonsense. 

hat is the effect of the chloroform, 

_ the doctor. ‘ It will pass off, partiall 
Urey in the course of hal anhour. You 
etter see him safely home, and, in the mean: 

= jing Gore some haste, I will bid you 
” 


take Chester home in his 
i, ve Charlie some chap a 
some supper, 
should be more fully re- 
may oye ft upon 
tl table, directed, 
sod Whether I did 
opening it, without waiting 























‘but that’s | Y 





to find if he still desired it to come into m 
hards, is a question, If I had thought swiea T 
sbould have waited, but thinking only thatl 
anizht be of service to him if he had any gueat 
trouble on his mind, I opened the note and 
real; 


“ DEAR FRIEND—I was rude to you this after- 
noon, If you could guess at the miserable con- 
dition I am in you would forgive me anything. 
I meant to die and * give no sign,’but I have de- 
termined to confide this much to you. My wife: 
has deceived me. I can never live with her in 
confidence again, and I cannot live without her 
—ergo, I ba\e resolved to kill myself. Yet, se 
much do J love her, so tenderam I of her, de- 
spite the wrong she has done me, that I do not 
wish t» punish her by letting the world know 
of our aftairs. I wish to slip quietly out of it, 
leaving the impression that my death was the 
result of accident. In this you can help me. 
You can take pains to make it appear 80, you 
can prevent the spread of idle rumors, you can 
protect her from the consequences of her own 
folly. At the same time that I thus quit a life 
which she has rendered unendurable, I leave 
her freedom to be happy in her own way. If 
she has changed toward me if she loves anoth- 
er better than me—shall I blame her too harsh- 
ly? Yet whocould have suspected it of her? 
Rather than believe it, 1 will die to get away 
from the certainty. My will has already been 
made in her favor. I shall not alter it. new 
her secret and mine; and good-by to the old fel- 
low who has alweys proven himself a_ true 
friend. R. C.” 


“ He is insane. Some sudden fever has af- 
fected his brain,” I thought, as I read the letter 
a second time. Then a sudden cold thrill ran 
through me as I recalled that little event of 
the day before yesterday—my friend’s wife in 
the carriage, the military stranger who handed 
her into it, and her denial that she had been 
out. Verily, this was a wicked world! I did 
not wonder that Chester wished himself out 


of it. 
Suddenly his hand fell upon mine. He had 
arisen from the couch and staggered toward 


me. 

“Too late! You have read it. I don’t thank 
ou, Richard, for bringing me back, I shall 
only have the deed to do over again. I ain 
sorry you have read the letter. I would rather 

ou should continue to think well of Augusta. 
hen I am gone pe! haps she will be sorry.” 

‘* Ralph,” said, in my firmest tones, as I 
led nim beck to the sofa and took a seat b» 
side him, ‘* before Goa, I believe there is some 
wretched mistake. You must not aliow your 
self to berash. Youarea lawyer, and 1 is 

our business to sift every atom of testimony 
before you give your decision.” 
is only reply was a groan. 

ti game enow so much,” I continued, “ tell 
me all, Two heads are sometimes better than 
one. Atleast, it may be some comfort to you 
to feel that you have a friend to confide in.” 

‘¢ Comfort to —— m : own dis; i? 

gain with that sneering smile so muc more 
pe to see on his than any other face, ‘‘ But I 
will tell you, that }ou may do me the justice 
to see that I have not been too easily convinced 
ef my own ruin, You saw the beginning of 


edy, Richard. You are a witness 
our Taret. fact in the case, You saw my 
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wife come out of the Firth Avenue Hotel with 
a strange young gentleman drasced in a lieu- 
‘tenant’s uniform; youshw ner arive directl y 
to our house, and yon heard her assert that 
she bad not been ont thatday. You saw her 
embarrassment, slight as it was? ” 
He looked keenly at me, and I could but bow 
myassent, for I hardnoticed it, Me eA 
= “7 will. not refée tothe locked chamber, for; 
I dd riot yet see'Wwnat eConhectidn it’ had with 
‘hér little ‘inystery: ' Richard, ‘wé both ‘of ‘us 
*haye hail convictions for Which we could give, 
‘no proof that would hokl good in a court of 
‘justice. | Adl persons have them; and 'there are. 
‘reasons for ‘them satisfactory to ourselves, 
thouth fhéy way be quita wiies lainablé, “It 
WaS sO with tie that eveniiig.’ My wife had 
told ine a falsehood. It was well, perhaps,. 
‘that I should be made to see that she was hu. 
man,for at times I have thought her angelic— 
the stuff out of which martyrs and’ saints are j 
‘made, Wecould laugh; couldn't we, my friend,)}.. + ¢ Oh, no; not near his—Ishouldn’t wish it,’ 
‘if it weré nov'so pitiavle? “You recall how y | was the mocking se. ‘Does this really 
‘Twas? All that time 1 was liké one gazing at please you, Augusta 
something loved as beautiful, from which a |? It fits toa niéety; and 
veil has been torn, showing an unsuspected, a| there is nothing else admissible.’ _ 
mouistrous deformity. | “Is this-all, here? You know I rely upon 
sutt Yet when the hour of rest came, and she | your taste.’ 
slunihéred by my side, T succééded in forget-|“- “.‘ Your own seams retty good, lieutenant. 
‘ting all. Heart and mind 'réfaged ‘to be” made Nothing more-here. We will go to Maillard’s, 
So unhappy. ° In tlie morning all seemed like a.| if you please, as I begin ‘to feel the need of 
shadow which had fled in the night. Angusta luncheon; After that, where you will until 
was bright as the sunshine, Perhaps she felt four'o’clock.. .I must be home that hour, 
that I suspected something, and, with'a woni- brushed and rested alittle, before Ralph comes. 
She fenpucitys Kissed whilovshe” ‘killed me.;| f told him 1 should not be out to-day, and I’m: 
She followed me into the hall, when the hour.| afraid he‘ will'suspeet our little secret before 
— el “me: § See for — Office It seemed thetime.? i). .* 
that she had something s © wishéd to’ say, Tf]. «4.« Onl: twenty-four hours more, Augusta, 
so, shy thought better” of it; pretending that | and he will ioe the worst,’ with a laugh, 
she anly came out to give me one nibre-Kiss,’ ending in a sigh. ‘ What train do you think 
“* © The day is SO ‘pleasant, you ‘should be out, wehad bettertake?” 
of doors all thatispossibley’ Said toher. ‘Next |. .«+ 6 Oh;-not any to-morrow. The day after 
month we will have a carriage of our own. Ini] will bd'time enough. Indeed, I shall not al- 
the raeantime, send rourid'to’ Ruggles? “heni-;| low any such precipitate movement.’ 
ever you wish one, It'you (Pass “the offide;: TL]: 4 The ring hat, been paid for; and they moved 
sball feel honored by receiving a call,’ ' laway. Do you not. wonder that I did not 
“* She laughed and thanked me,adding: ‘I doil-spring at-his throat then ‘and there ? Ido. 1 
not think I shall get out to-day. “Ihave two, wonder at myself:: 'T stood there, ‘so power- 
dress-makers coming, who will keep’ meat, less with rage‘and misery that I could not stir. 
home. i ie ee v2} demas ‘Doyou wishan ooh Jass of water, Mr. 
‘I went to my office in a contented mood, | Chester? » You look yi Mrs, Chester has just 
but that strange pieture of Augusta ‘pbeen in,” said an officious élerk, who knew me. 
tanto a carriage at thevhotel> and ‘afterwarl |“ Egaid-T-would take a glass of water, a8 J 
denying that she had been out kept returning; felt-suddenby faint, and when I had drunk it 
gotaway as quickly-as possible, not veg 
toattract any further notice. When I peaghed 
4 id told me that sue was noo gome*outi The fie t Mailenre. P would not play 
ss of her would banish: the caring mdod | the ae I had seen and fect enough. 
waliei 























my steps, when I perceived, walking in front 
of frit wife and the military stranger. / 
was so near them that I could hear her lov 
laugh, as he bent toward her with some re 
mark, and saw her smile as she turned her fac 
toward him. Yes;Isaw her face, in profile, 
distinctly. Icould almost hear their words. 
I dropped a little behind,in the shadow of oth- 
ers crowding the walk, but kept my eyes fixed 
upon them.+ They entered Ball & Black’s:I fol 
lowed, keeping out of sight, but as near As pos- 
sible. They spent half. an hour at the jewel 
cases, buying several pearl ornaments, fo) 
Which -he paid. Then they Jooked at rings. 
She drew the giovefrom her right hand, and 
he fitted a ring upon it,» At that time I was 
so close to them,, urking in the shadow of some 
bronzes; that Toverheard their every word. 

“ “The right band will do as well,’ she said, 
with that'sweet laugh of hers. ‘I cannot al- 
low it ty come near Ralph's, you know.’ 


as to pleasing, 
’ 


ich was coming upowmevand; as i¢ tolatone. ‘ “past four. By 
for some wrong whichny: thouglits had ‘done | that sl Ae cooks onload year that I was 4 
reed I would stop on my way and buy hersomie| ¢ atitl that; when I went home, my” wife 
Ing of her tate: “Wich ang ee eee Sua would most ap wigh an teetanntion fs in 
- abe PUrpOs6 "in ° view, i i ied to Thirty—— 

yard Ee ey ee erlkel Rong] Bettas Aunooene. burried to TBAT 
toward Tiffany's. Whwn reachéd there, some-) the stranger with her, enter the house.‘ Jt is 
thing drew’ nie on' toward ‘BaW & Blaek’yy: 1] onlysome-friend with whom she has been out 
aa a a wont etn - ata clock for her eh _, Now she will introduce nis to him: 
+, eo had adthired it té ‘and Vshall. fin? ‘a fo mide © 

but Ehud hardly felt ble to:'purchiwenw e yeh Shae ea ae nehe ee vecrt eitniit- 
view of our recent expetises, : ong te parlors, from 
 Bhere was iid visite" 


Purchase ¢j i 


‘Myself,’ ¥ . iit hs 4 
“bcromed the strest,and wag Guickeulng? deseo tes Abe 


i 
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to be seen, ,{ noticed, the girl hurrying, upe | there ILust be no witnesses,to such an inter- 
stairs, as if. to, warn her mistress ef my. ,early | view, between husband and wife.” , 
i We went out. ,Charlie. was on the stuirs, 

































> 
return. ..Were my own servants in, A. COOSPIT | : 
apy egainas me f “I followed her tomy w e’s | with,an,anxious face, .and the porter waiting 
or, and knockeg, impatiently to lock up the , building. Hailing 
a passing ** bus,” we rode in silence to Thirty 


<1 did not expect you,so soon, Ralph. You 


Nota 


exc , By eI —= Street. yd own. thoughts were troubled 
These dress-makers take so. much, time. jake 
r a 


and obscure. feared some tragedy, yet was 
pot, without hope that there had u some 
visitor was in the house. v.48. 2 ween at mistake, 

66 6 i look so wretchedly!| |, "The house was but a few steps from the cor 
You are ill., Is .it. oue of your headaches, | ner. , As,we came up to, it we saw that the 
Ralph 2 Lam sopomey foe -suiies det fat 8 lower part, of it was brilliantly lighted. It ap- 

+ Her arms were about. my neck, her lips on | peare quite improbable that the mistress 
my. cheek. I felt smothered, nd, gaspe out should ,be away, when every window wore 
that L would, go,down to the library,and lie | such a festive aspect. Chester, completely un- 
there until dinner. ‘Don’t trouble yourself, nerves sat, down 0.1 the lowest step. 

Mrs. Chester; it is@ trifle, and will pass away ‘* Have, patience with me a moment,” he 
when Lhave had my coffee,’ Lpaid,,,and, went said; ‘+ that vile,chloroform makes me faint.” 
to the darkened library and flung myself upon| It was my intention toring the bell, and 
: then depart before.the door was opened, leay- 


a sofia. 7.4 > 4 Wiese ry-l dy atry 

‘+ Richard | Richard ! Richard fm cried my. ing my friend to enter alone,. AsI ascended 

friend, springin: from the seat beside. me and | the steps for this purpose, | had a view of the 

traversing the floor with irregular. steps, .en- | parlor, through a,wiudow, the blinds of which 
deavoring, with,all a an’s pride, to Suppress had not. been closed. WhatIsaw there fixed 
the groans which ¢ho ed him, ‘* it. isa poor | me very much in the attitude of a spy. The 
favur you have done me, interfering with my, | strange gentleman. in the military dress sat 
desire to quit this world. Lcannot dwell npon | upon & small, sofa, Jooking brilliant in his uni; 
the hours between. then and now, 111 know | form, with hishappy and handsome face turned 
is that Lhavelivedap age of misery.,.,J6Seems | toward the woman who sat beside him, and 
to be years since then. he came to me,bathed | whose hand he held, Another lady was ia the 
my forehead, ; kissed , me, pitied me. e | room, WoOVing restlessly about. | quite dis- 
thonght my groans. were rent from, e hy cors| tinctl heard hi r, say: 
poreal anguisb,. and 1 could not, not, burl| ..‘° Why does he, pot_come I. shall send_ to 
the truth at ber and blast her, as she sat there | see, what has happened, if he is not here in five 
rocti 


mpathy with me. T loved her still minutes.” : 
i a All the burners were lighted in the chande- 


liers, and the parlors, were ay with flowers. 
Both the ladies were attired as forsome festive 














—Hlove ber.now ! ., se grat a) 1oke 
drove ee i_a wan, appealing face.toward 
me, so unlike Chester’s that +s forced them: 











ars 
selves.into,my)cold eyes, gain arose and | occasion, “+ Ralph,” I whispered, after dwell- 
drew bim ‘to aseat.,. * R a, L believe | ing briefly on the picture, ‘* come up Lere and 
gently - ras t hat you make out of this.” 







et. that you baye. been inexcusah rash... In- | telhme w : 
eadof hex sepia ty you, it je quite possible | Something in my voice must have betrayed 
that you are wronging your wife.” ‘my sudden emotion, for he obeyed me instant- 
Mer por muiguine pat? on oe 20 cs 
“Yes... You should have demanded an ex: 
planation... Isit, possib that.you nothin 
toher of what you re seen and, heard ?. Di 
she say nothing of how she had passed the 






| 
ly. ' ae 

¥34 Who ig that on the sofa beside your terri- 
‘ble lioutenant ?” I asked... 

“ {tis Annie, my wife’s sister.” 

“Who is that pausing before the flowers?” 
my aa 2 Who should it be but Augusta her- 
SPL Uhiors:y ; 

_ They,are very much.alike,” I said, coolly. 
Th's,coolness was assumed, for fear that a re- 
re; | yulsion of feeling so powertulmight be danger: 

ous in his present disordered state. 1 tremblec 
slight] uyselt, for J, too, had_ been intensely 
wrought up by sypapatny. Chester gave the 

a tremendous pull, The. door was instant 
and see,” y }lyo ned, and we entered the hall, 30 be met 
: , : that you will go| by Airs. Chester, beautiful and radiant with 
your wife is there,, that you at excitement, who rushed out and clasped her 
iat ¥ ave seem, and ask ber husband in her lovely white arms. 

tz re cannot give agatis: | . ‘+ T was so anxious, Ralph! You looked so 

or her conduct, then ie will be} ill when you bay off titis rede t i wee 
“you t , decide upon sitive | just about to send tor you. If you hadstay 
tags . oputeds away this evening, be Pg ae have lost oe 
| quite a delay in his answer. Then | part in the prettiest ttle drama enac 0- 
this is ead t,1 will do nigt in this city.” 
tthat I ee tor any good shuddered as 1 thought of the tr ar. = 
} ” a 


































a which he came so near playing the te 
character. 
You, too,” she added, holding out one hand 
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to me, while she dragged Chester into the 
room with the be a, ‘are justin time, and 
ve welcome. ou were our groomsman, 
ent now you shall be theirs!” 

‘Am Tin a dream, or ‘ clothed in my right 
mind,’ Augusta ?” murmured my friend, as she 
drew hii into the full blaze of the chandelier’s 
splende>, He did not look at his visitors-his 
gaze was ou his wife’s face; but he seemed 
transfigured by a new glory, as his pale face 
shone upon hers, 

She little guessed of the full weight of that 
question. Shethought him only slightly mys- 
t fied, and laughed in her girlish way, as she 
answered: 

‘You may be in your right mind, but you 
are certainly not ‘ clothed ’—that is, appr opri- 
ate to the occasion. Who has been elptying 
the water pitcher over es # Ah, Ralph, you 
have been ill! You s sell frijhtfully of chloro- 
form. Has your bea: been so very bad ?” 

‘* Yes, it has; but it is quite well now. ” 

‘* We were so afraid yu would not likeit } 
Promise you will nut scold a bit, Come, Annie, 
I ought to compel you to tell your own story, 
The truth is, Ralpb, I am giving shelter to run- 
aways.” Then Anvie came forward, shy and 
reve and kissed her brother-in-law’s 
cheek, and was presented to me, and Lieuten- 
ant Reade went through a similar ceremony 
with Chester. 

“* Has not Annie changed much in a year, 
Ralph? Idon’t wonder you mistock her for 
me when you saw ber before the Fifth A venue, 
They say she is getting to be my image. We 

a narrow escape that time, Annie, I be- 
lieve my lord actually suspected I was telling 
him a fib. Confess, now—did you nct, sir ?” 

** But you were actually out yesterday with 
Lieutenant Reade,” gasped Chester, 

“Yes, indeed. ‘We had to go shopping with 
Annie. I did not know it when I told you in 
the morning that [ should not go out. You 
see, she ran away without her trunks: and the 

dress-makers 7 her all day yest. :day,so that 
Ihad to attend tothe purchase of the ring 
and all that.” 

“* What are you talking about, Augusta aa! 

“Only that we are to have a wed ing here 
to-night. It’sa run-away affair, and Annie 
was so afraid you would cg rove and tele- 
graph to father that she wou a 
te tell you until too late for yon to do 
Henry came home on a furlough, and wanted 
Annie to ma 
sense,’ and forbid any such consummation un- 
bil ths war should be over, Now, Annie isa 

ood girl, but she is just as obstinate as.father, 
he thought she should be 0, pet as Henry’s 
wife, whether he lived or died: and as some of 


our friends were coming on to New York, she 
api herself under their protection and came 
pay mé a visit, with the lieutenant innocept- 
ly accompanying her, but keeping ont of sight 





not permit me | W 


him ;but father called it ¢ non- | I 





te ia ——-s 


in the next car. She went with her party to 
the Fifth Avenue, and was just leaving it for 
my house when you mistook her for me. I 
was altogether surprised at her a pearance, 
and had quite a trial to appear asif nothing 
had happened when you followed so direct! y 
in her track. She was so tired and agitated 
that she begged me tw allow her to stay ip her 
room and not to tell you of her arrival. I 
nearly made up my m‘nd to confide all to you 
voneriay morning, but concluded to have a 
ittle secret from you for once. You remen- 
ber when I purchased my green silk [ sent one 
like it to Annie, and she chanced to wear it 
when you mistook her for me. There’stie bell 
now! Annie, it’s the pastor, ’m certain. Do 
run upstairs, Ralph, and change that wet 
Saree Be in haste, for all is ready except your 
ilet. 

Chester obeyed her in a mechanical sort of 
way, which showed me he had not yet recov- 
ered the full use of his faculties. A's for me, | 
was reflecting too busily on the curious result 
of accidental appearances to render much aid 
to Mrs. Chester in her duty of entertaining the 
pastor, and beguiling the agitation of the 
youthful guilty parties who sat awaiting hia 
Services, 

Iknew the family well enough to under- 
stand everything without further explanation. 

rs. Chester’s people was Philadelphians. It 
Was in tuat city she had been married. Annie 
was then a very lovely girl of eighteen, whom 
I could scarcely believe had rip-n-d into the 
beautiful and willful creature whom I now 
saw before me, Her resemblance to her oléer 
sister, as far as height, complexion, and the 
color of hair and eyes went, wasratuer re- 
markable. Their father—a kind, indulgent 
parent—had yet very fixed opinions about 
some things, “He would not listen to the folly 
of a girl of nineteen marrying a young officer 
In active service, and only home on a month)’s 
furlough, and so the rash pair had taken flight 
for Chester’s, The wed ing ceremony . was 
followed by a delicious diuner, at which the 
minister and myself were the only guests apart 
from the bridal pair. The marriage was to be 
kept secret for the present, their father sup 
Posing that Annie had gune to New York 
with no other a a than to visit her sister. 

hen I left. the house at ten o’clock Chester 
followed me out upon the steps to wring my 
hand. His heart was too full for speech, but 
guessed at what he would have said. 
“** Let the past bury its deal,” was my 
single remark, and to that we tacitly agreed. 
«At is many years now sinca the tragedy of 

Circumstantial Evidence” was turned into 
a melodrama, ‘The lieutenant and Annie were 
forgiven by the father, but between Chester 
and myself silence has been preserved upon 
the events of the two days preceding their 
marriage 
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